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SABIN & SONS’ 
CO. AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST. 

| CONTENTS IN PART oF May No.: A Pretty Kettle 
of Fish; Attorneys; Burns’ ’Prentice Han’ ; By Hook 
or by Crook; Cervantes ; Consistency; Dr. Johnson 
and Foote; Mary Queen of Scots; Nonsuch Palace ; 


Preserving Books; * Breeches Bible ;* Cost of Burial ; | 


Jests of Peters ; Authorship of * Home, Sweet Home ; 


Original Oliver ‘'wist; Was Shakspeare a Soldier? | 


$1 per year. Sample numbers sent free on receipt of 
a stamp. 84 NASSAU ST., New York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


AMERICAN Brancu or tue House, 
“1 Johu Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Agout 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTaBlisHED.......... .. -. 1803. 
CaPiTAL: 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent Manager. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurmaup, H.B.M. Cons 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bro: 
n. o. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jatiray & Co. 
Ricnarp Invi, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 48th Street. 


uL, Chairman. 
s. 


J. Boorman JounsTon, of J. Boorman Johnstou & | 


0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart, 





OUR SPORTING LIFE, 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
PRICE 5 CENTS, 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 
At 39 Park Row, N. Y. 





This Journal will contain all the latest 
and fullest news relating to 


RUNNING AND TROTTING RACES, 
YACHTING AND BOATING, 
BASE BALL, CRICKET, 


AND ALL 


| 
(ATHLETIC & FIELD SPORTS. 








In this issue will be found a full account of the 
trotting at Prospect Park, and of the first day's 
meeting at Jerome Park, and anticipations on the 
Ladies Stake and the Jockey Club Handicap. 





The Editor will be pleased to receive any communi- 
cation respecting current events in sporting circles. 


Address 
“Our Sporting Life” Association, 
39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





Advertisements received at 20 cents a line, one in- 
sertion, or 60 cents for one month. 


SPARKLING RUBIES!! 
New Sabbath School Song Book. 


An appropriate name for this neat, complete and 
most pleasing collection of musical gems, (about 150 
of them), by A. Hurt and J. Saunpers. Music, 
new, fresh, spirited! 

Price 35 Cents. 





** Never Trouble Trouble till Trouble Troubles You,” 
Is the title of a favorite Song by Wellman, 30c. 





THE PILGRIWS HARP, 


Is the name of a compact book of 219 pages, which 
can be carried in the pocket, and yet contains a very 
large proportion of the most popular psalm tunes, 
spiritual songs, &c., &e. It would be difficult to 
compile a more convenient book for The Vestry, The 
Prayer Meeting, or Social Singing Meetings. 

By Isa Huu. 

Price 60 Cents. 





Every body likes 


| “ Kissing at the Garden Gate.’ Song. Loesch. 40 
| 


- THE MUSICAL TREASURE 


Continues to be a “Great Success.” Great variety 





of the best Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
| Price in Bds. $2.50 ; Clo. $3; Gilt $4. 
| The above Books and Pieces, sent, post paid, on 
receipt of retail price. 

O. DITSON and Co., Boston 
\C: Hl. DITSON and Co., New York 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1872. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &C., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanehi> 


WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Stxreents St., New Yor«. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, or will take from $4 to $15 mon until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improwepants. for $275 
cash. A new kindof PARLOR ORGAN, the most 
beautiful style and perfect tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 
On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC ‘RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
; OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 


NOW FOR SALE! 





These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great ‘Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
and more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. : 

¥REE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 

Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 

Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 

0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. ?. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Francis & TLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


[ Prick 10 Cents. 

















All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, | 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, | 





| &e., &e 


, we. 
We keep everything in our ue, and sell at loweet 
prices, 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
4S. 
EDNA BROWNING. 

Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘ Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 

The other popular Novels by this favorite author 


are :— 
Ethelyn’s Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 


Cameron Pride 
Darkness and Daylight, 


English Orphané, Dora Deane, 
Cousin Maude, Hugh Worthington, 
Tempest and Sunshine, Meadow Brook, 
Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 
Rose Mather, Millbank. 
BEVERLY. 
A novel of exciting and shearateg interact, by Mans- 

field Tracy Walworth, author of * Warwick,” “‘ Dela- 

laine,’ ** Stormcliff,” ‘ Hotspur,” “Lulu,” ete. 

Qmo, cloth bound. Price $1 75. 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topdlius, whose romances are 60 much 
admired throughout Europe. Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 50. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion farland, author of those other popular 
novels, ** Alone’’—‘* Hidden Path’—* Moss-Bide —_ 
** Nemesis ’’—‘* Miriam ’’—‘“* Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — “Sunnybank” — “ Phemie's 
Temptation’—* Ruby's Husband”—‘‘ Empty Heart” 
—* At Last’—ete, i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


THE SEVENTH VIAL. 


Another remarkable work by the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D.. of London, author of ‘* The Great Tribu 
lation’’—-‘‘Great Preparation’’—and ‘* Great Consum- 
mation.’ This book is exciting wide-spread atten- 
tion in Europe, and cannot fail of producing a great 
Ty in this country. 12mo, cloth bound, price 

2 00. — 

Also just ready, new and uniform editions of Great 
Tribulation—Great Preparation—and Great Consum- 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth bound, price $2 each. 


POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tue Game or Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and _ practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 


FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 


A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and gracefally written, by Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana, Large 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 
A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau- 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. 
A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $17. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of *‘ Footfalls on the 
“ Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 





ee These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
Madison, Square, New York 
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AMERICAN JOCKEY CLUB. 
The Spring‘ Meeting, 1872, 


WILL BE HELD ON 
SATURDAY. ist; WEDNESDAY, 5th; SATURDAY, 
8th; TUESDAY, 1ith; THURSDAY, 13th; 
AND SATURDAY, 15th; DAYS 
.OF JUNE. 


FIRST DAY—SATURDAY, JUNE 1. 


First Race.—Fordham Handicap Sweepstakes of 
$50 each. nag forfeit, and only $10 if declared by “ 
0th of with $500 added, the second horse to 
veceive qa out of the stakes; closed March 1, i 
thirty-one nominations; weights to be published 
the ist of yak wnat, aE ublication of meng 
of $1 om te of $2 , T ibs. extra. One 
mile and a T— «dy 

Second Race.—The Belmont Stakes, for three-year 
pA 100 ay me half forfeit, — ae added; the 

horse eceive $300 ou stakes; closed 
ith of July, ier, with fifty- ne Socuinalionh One 
mile and five furlongs. 

Third Race.—Purse $400; entrance money to second 
horse, Three-quarters of a mile. 

Fourth Race.—Steeplechase; Purse $800, of which 
$200 to the second horse; entrance free; welter 
weights three or more to start. About two miles and 
a half. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5. 


First Race.—The Ladies’ Stakes, for fillies 3 years 
old; $100 each, half forfeit, with "$1 


000 ad the 
'd to receive $300 out of the stakes: clesed’ 15th | Gentre 


secon 
of July, 1870, with thirty-seven nominations. One 
= and five furlongs. 

ond Race.—Jockey Club Mention Sweepstakes 
of S00 each, helt forfeit, = “hy by if declared by 
20th of May, wi 1,000 e second horse to 
receive $300 out r ar cies ‘closed March 1 , wit 
twenty- Yj nominations; — to be published by 
the ist of May: winners, after the rom ot 
wate, of $1.00, to carry 5 Ibs.; of $2,000. 7 

° 


extra. miles. 
; entrance money to second 





rd Race,—Purse 
horse; the winner = ect to be claimed for $1.500: if 
entered to be sold for $1 000, allowed 5 the; 5 per 908, 

7 Ibs. ; for $500,10 Ibs. One mile and a quarte: 
Fourth Race.—Purse $600; entrance money to 
second horse; the winner subject to be d for 





zceaeeoe SAVINGS BANK. 
874 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

Open.daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock. 

B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac 8, Bannett, Secretary. 
H. K. Tourser, 


James WALLACE, | 
Vice Pres'’ts. 


CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Assets over $3,750,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, New Yor. 
Accounts strictly private and confidential. 
Deposits paid on a with interest due. 
Send for circular. M. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. ZUILLE, tan 








Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
—_ ‘ABLES, —— C the celebrated cat- 

ep ew 5x!0 
= and other sizes at cor- 
‘areiooms, corner of Canal and 


ea, complete, 
veupenrins rates. 
Streets. 





H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


¥acn case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN. 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, aed De a 
Guaranteed pure and of the vei quality. 
CE SEVEN DOLLARS. 


Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 











$3, ,000; if entered to be sold for 000, allowed 3 Ibs. ; 
‘or $1,000, 7 Ibe.; if entered to sold for $3,000, to 
carry 5 Ibs. extra; and if not to be sold, 12 Ibs. extra. 
One mile and three-quarters. 
me Race.—Steeplechase Post Stake, $50 each, p 

38 hy Miocene the value of $500 to be given > me win: 
A Leonard Jerome and : 
water Bw members of the ‘Club to — to 
close Ist day of June; three or more to start; the 
race to be over the usual prcegmeonad course, 


THIRD DAY—SATURDAY, JUNE 8. 


Firet Race.—Purse = a three year olds; > 
trance money | to second ; winners of 
carry 3 lbs.; of $1,000, 5 Tbe: a the Ladies’ a 
7 Ibs.; of the — Stakes, 10 Ibs. extra. One 
mile and a quarter. 

Second Race. lids $600; entrance money to 
second horse; to carry 100 Ibs. One mile and three- 
quarters. 


Third Race.—Westcheste: > & sweepstakes of 
hy — as. with "ein } added; the second 
out of the stakes; closed 


Maroh “4 with. ‘2 nominations. Two miles and a 
quarter. 


“Fourth Race.—Hurdle Race; purse $600, of which 
$100 to the second horse; entrance free; welter 
weights; three or more to start. One mile and three- 
quarters over seven hurdles. 





FOURTH DAY—TUESDAY, JUNE 11. 


First Race.—Puree for three-year olds; en- 
trance money to secon horse; winner of the Ladies’ 
Stakes, 5 Ibe.; of the Belmont Stakes, 7 Ibs. extra; 
eighth, maidens, allowed 7 Ibs. One mile and an 
e 


Second Race.—Purse $800; entrance money to 
second horse; the winner subject to be claimed for 
000; if entered to be sold for $2,000, allowed 3 Ibs. ; 
‘or $1, ‘500, 5 Ibs.; for $1,000, 7 Ibs.; if entered to be 
sold for $5,000, to carry 5 Ibs., and if not to be sold, 12 
Ibs. extra. Two miles and a quarter. 


Third Race.—Post Stake of each, half forfeit 
with $300 added; welter weights; members of the 
Club to ride; to close on the 8th of June. One mile 

an eighth. 


Fourth Race. = dy bd 2; 


entrance money to 
second horse. Mile hea 


FIFTH DAY—THURSDAY, JUNE 13. 


First Race.—Purse , for three-year olds; en- 
trance money to sec: horse; the winner subject to 
be claimed for nee if entered to be sold for 000. 
jmay s F ‘or $1,500, 7 Ibe.; if entered to be sold 

for $5,000, to carry ibs.; and if not to be sold, 12 Ibs. 
extra. One mile and an ‘eight th. 


Race.—Puree 


‘ond , for two-year olds; en- 
trance money to second 


orse. Five furlongs. 


Third Race.—Purse $500; entrance money to second 
horse; beaten maidens allowed, if three years old, 
3 lbs.; if four years old, 7 Ibs.; if five years and up- 
wards, 12 lbs. “One mile. 


Fourth Race.—Purse $1,000; entrance money to 
second horse. Heats two miles. 


SIXTH DAY—SATURD AY, JUNE 15. 


First Race.—Free Handicap Sweepstakes o 
each, if not declared out, with nideds 4 
second horse to receive $150 out of the stake; to 
close and name at the course by 7 Pp. m., on the 13th of 
June, weights to appear by 11 a. m., and declarations 
to be made by4 Pp. m., on the following day. One 
mile and five fartongs. 


Second Race.—Free Handica Swoepatahse of $3 
each, if not declared out, with added; the second 
horse to receive $12 out of the stakes. Conditions as 
to nomination, weight, and’ declaration, game as 
preceding handicap. One mile and an e' ighth 





pOREAT rate one AGENTS. 


a chance to mak » 3° 0 per rr sellin; 
our new Teatrand Rite ‘ire Clothes Lines 
‘7 os mea sample free, so there is no 
risk. ress at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, iso Maiden Lane, _ bees 8t., N.Y., 

or 16 Dearborn St.. Chicage, I 





WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 






from to $1.00 

Tulaia “and. soli “Hard” Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation oe 
Checks, Drafts, & 
the amount torwhici 
they are drawn, to 
—— alteration — 

he points are inked 
and —— the 
fibre o' the paper, and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 

lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box o2s8, New York. 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR’ 








TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prestrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane = the alimentary canal, are never 


. ‘ 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from d psia, 

bilious complaint, constipation, or any disorder 

affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 

gana, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 

viscera with Fe Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
ag terative op 


ITH 

the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
‘unctional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer. Spa_ has been considered the finest corree- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If 

YOUR 








each, if not declared out, with 
horse to receive $200 ot of t 
as to nomination, wei 
preceding handicap. 


Third Race.—Free Handicay s of $40 
Sy the second 
stakes. Conditions 
t, and declaration same as 
wo miles and an eighth. 


Fourth Race.—Handicap Steeplechase, purse $800, 
of which $200 to second horse. Entries to be made 
by 7 P. m. on the fourth day of the on weights 
to appear by 4 P. m. on the following da En 


trance 
+=" be Three or more to start. About to miles and 
a 


In case of postponement of races for the fifth day, 
the Stewards will announce the time for closing the 
free handicaps. 

Address all communications to the Secretary, corner 
¥ ~ avenue and twenty-seventh street, New 


, Waeatzy, nae are, Donte, 


laint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, “ biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neye, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON ~ 


and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
x 4 operation has over the nauseous hay ungent 
which exhaust the bodily ene the 
ie and literally scou his interna . ization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the ’ remedy 





= aa while it regulates, and leaves Ro sting 


Seld oy ali Oruggists, 








THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton’s Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Financia, REPORTS 
AND THS 
Cream oF Enoiisa LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lvucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auuan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 

Kniont’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BuckiEr’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Hernrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER? 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WanpesFrorpt’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25, 

Lanpsger’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEEn’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpsEEr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wrixrs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 18x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORLA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


o>, * id three months, 
ae 4 . six months, 
2 * aig * one year. 


The Auston will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALsion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 


eonfer a favor by acquainting the office with the| Roypr 


fact. 





Specimen Copies, with full Liet of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
30 Park Row, New York. 
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when she had taken such thoughtful exercise, and the scene, 
exactly as it occurred, rose before her. 

The time, early morping, not much after six o'clock ; 
the place, the Prado at Marseilles; the persons, afew belated, 
blue-bloused workmen hurrying to their work, a few soldiers 
lounging about as only soldiers always seem to lounge when 
they are not on duty, a limonadiere with her temple deposited 
on the ground by her side, while she washes the sparkling tin 
cups in a gurgling drinking-fountain. Two or three water- 
carts pounding along and refreshingly sprinkling the white 
dusty road, two or three English grooms exercising horses, 
and she, Pauline Lunelle, dame du comptoir at the Restaurant 
du Midi, in the Cannebiere, pacing up and down the Prado, 
and turning over in her mind a proposition, on the accep- 
tance or — of which depended her yr happiness or 
misery. ‘st proposition was a proposition of marriage, not 
ry. any means the first that she had received. The handsome, 
black-eyed, black-haired, olive-skinned dame du comptoir 
was one of the reigning belles of the town, and the Restau- 
rant du Midi was such a popular place of resort, that she 
never lacked admirers. All the breakfast-edters, the smokers, 
the billiard-players, even the decorated old gentlemen who 
dropped in as regularly as clockwork every evening for a 
game of dominoes or tric-trac, paid their court to her, and in 
several cases this court was something more than the mere 
conventional hat-doffing or the few words of empty polite- 
ness whispered to her as she attended to the settlement of their 
accounts, Adolphe de Noailles, only a sous-lieutenant of 
artillery to be sure, Lut a man of family, and who, it 
was said, was looked upon with favor by emoiselle 
Krebs, daughter of old Monsieur Krebs, the German banker, 
who was so rich, and who gave such splendid parties, had 
asked Pauline Lunelle to become his wife, had “ ah-bah-d” 
when she talked about the difference in their positions, and 
had insisted that in appearance and manner she was equal to 
any lady in the south of France. So had Henrich Wetter, 
head clerk and cashier in the bank of Monsieur Krebs afore- 
said, a tall, fair, lymphatic young man, who, until his acquain- 
tance with Pauline, had thought of nothing but Veterland 
and the first of exchange, but who professed himself ready 
to become naturalised as a Frenchman, and to take up his 
abode for life in Marseilles, if she would only listen to his 
suit. So had Frank Jenkins, attached to the British _ 
office, and in that capacity bringing the Indian mails from 
Londen to Marseilles, embarking them on board the Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental steamer, and waiting the arrival of the return 
mail which carried them back to England; a big, jolly, mas- 
sive creature, well known to everybody in the town as Mon- 
sieur Jenkins, or the “eourrier Anglais,’ who had a bedroom 
at the Hotel de Paradis, but who spent the whole of his time 
at the Restaurant du Midi, drinking beer, or brandy, or 
absinthe, it was all the same to him, to keep the landlord 
“ square,” as he phrased it, but never taking his eyes oft the 
dame du comptoir, and never losing an opportunity of paying 
her the most outrageous compliments in the most outrageous 
French ever heard even in that city of polyglot strangers. 

If Pauline Lunelle had a tenderness for any of them, it 
was for the sous-lieutenant; at the Englishmen, and, indeed, 
at a great many others—Frenchmen, commis-voyageurs, 
tradesmen in the city, or clerks in the merchants’ offices on 
the Quai—she laughed unmercifully. Not to their faces, in- 
deed, that would have been bad for business, and Pauline 
throughout her life had the keenest eye to her own benefit. 
Her worth as a decoy-duck was so fully appreciated by Mon- 
sieur Etienne, the proprietor of the restaurant, that she had 
insisted upon receiving a commission on all moneys paid by 
those whose visits thither were unquestionably due to her 
attraction. But when they had retired for the night, the 
little top bedroom which she occupied in conjunction with 
Mademoiselle Mathilde would ring with laughter caused by 
her repetition of the sweet things which had been said to her 
during the evening by her admirers, and her imitations of the 
manner and accents in which they had been delivered. So 
Adolphe de Noailles had it all his own way, and Pauline had 
seriously debated within herself whether she should not let 
him run the risk of offending his family and marrying him 
out of hand (the disappointment to be occasioned thereby to 
Mademoiselle Krebs, a haughty and purse-proud young lady, 
being one of her keenest incentives to the act), when another 
character appeared on the scene. 

This was another a but in every way as different 
as possible to poor Mr. Jenkins; not merely speaking French 
like a Parisian, but salting his conversation with a vast amount 
of Parisian idiomatic slang, full of fun and wild practical 
jokes ; impervious to ridicule, impossible to be put down, and 
spending his money in the most lavish and free-handed man- 
ner possible. This was Tom Durham, who had suddenly 
turned up in Marseilles, no one knew why ; he had been to 
Malta, he said, on a “ venture,” and the venture had turned 
out favorably, and he was going back to England, and had 
determined to enjoy himself by the way. He was constantly 
at the Restaurant du Midi, paid immense attention to the 
dame du comptoir, and she in her turn was fascinated by his 
good temper, his generous ways, his strange, eccentric goings 
on. But Tom Durham, laughing, drinking, and spending his 
money, was the same cool, observant creature that he had 
been ever since he shipped as ’prentice on board the Glou- 
cestershire, when he was fifteen years of age. All the time 
of his sojourn at the Restaurant du Midi he was carefully 
“taking stock,” as he called it, of Pauline Lunelle. In his 
various schemes he had long felt the want of a female accom- 
plice, and he thought he had at last found the person whom 
he had for some time been seeking. That she was worldly- 
wise he knew, or she would never have achieved the position 
which she held in Monsieur Etienne’s establishment; that 
there was far more in her than she had ever yet given proof 
of, he believed, for Mr. Tom Durham was a strong believer 
in physiognomy, and had more than once found the stud 
of some use to him. Sipping his lemonade and cognac and putt- 
ing at his cigar, he sat night after night, talking pleasantly with 
any chance acquaintance, but inwardly mares Pauline 
Lunelle, and when his studies were completed he had made 
up his mind that he saw in her a wonderful mixture of head- 
strong passion and calm com‘non seuse, unscrupulous, unfear- 
ful, devoted, and capable of carrying out anything, no mattor 
what, which she had once made up her mind to perform. 
“A tameable tiger, in point of fact,” said Tom Durham to 
himself as he stepped out into the street and picked his way 
across the filthy gutters towards his home, “ and if only kept 
in proper subjection, capable of being made anything of. 
He knew there was only one way by which Pauline could be 
secured, and he made up his mind to propose to her the next 
: accordingly, bat Pauline begged for four and 
twenty hours to consider her decision, and in the early morn- 
ing went out into the Prado to think it all through, and deli- 
berately to weigh the merits of the propositions made re- 
spectively by Adolphe de Noailles and Tom Durham; the 


boiling waters is one man—She can catch a glimpse of his 
face now. Grand Dieu, itis Tom! She will save him—no, 
too late, he is borne swiftly past, he is—— 

And with a short suppressed scream she woke. 

It was probably the rapping of the chambermaid at the 
bedroom door which dissipated Pauline’s dream, and recalled 
her to herself, and it is certain that the chambermaid, whose 
quick ears caught the scream, went down-stairs more than 
ever impressed with terror at the “foreign person” whom 
she had scarcely had sufficient courage to conduct to her 
room on the previous evening. Notwithstanding the bizarre 
shape which they had assumed, these reminiscences of a por- 
tion of Pauline’s past life had been so vivid, that it was with 
great difficulty she could clear her brain, and arfive at an 
idea of why she found herself in the dingy bedroom of a 
country inn, and of what lay vefore her. Sitting upon the 
edge of her bed with her arms crossed upon her bosom, she 
gradually recalled the occurrences of the previous day, and 
came to comprehend what had been the key-note of her 
dream, and who was the pale-faced woman whose presence 
had so disturbed her. There was, however, no time for re- 
flection at that moment; she had been aroused in accordance 
with instructions given on the previous night, and there was 
but little time for her to dress herself and to make her way 
to the station, where she was to await the arrival of her hus- 
band. Her toilet completed, she hurried down-stairs, and 
declining to taste any of the substantial breakfast which the 
hearty Hampshire landlady was then engaged in discussing, 
and to which she invited her visitor, issued out into the broad 
street of the quiet old town. 

Past the low-windowed shops, where the sleepy ’prentice 
boys were taking down the shutters, and indulging in such 
fragmentary conversation as could be carried on under the 
eyes of their masters, which they knew were bent upon 
them from the upper rooms; past the neat little post-office, 
where the click of the telegraph needles was already audible, 
and whence were issuing the sturdy country postmen, each 
with his huge well-filled leathern wallet on his back ; t 
the yacht builder’s yard, where the air was redolent of pitch 
and tar, and newly chipped wood, where, through the half- 
opened gates, could be seen the slender, tapering masts of 
many yachts already laid up for the season in the creek, and 
where a vast amount of hammering and sawing and planing 
was, as the neighbor: thought, interminably going on. Not 
but what the yacht-building yard is one of the great features 
of the place, for were it not for the yacht owners, who first 
come down to give orders about the building of their vessels, 
then pay a visit to see how their instructions are being car- 
ried out, and finally, finding the place comfortable, tolerably 
accessible, and not too dear, bring their wives and families, 
and make it their head-quarters for the yachting season, what 
— would ever come to Lymington, what occupants 
would be found for its lodging-houses and hotels ? 

The clock struck seven as Pauline passed through the 
booking-office at the railway station, and stepped out on to 
the platform. She looked {hastily round her in search for 
Tom Durham, but did not see him. A sudden chill fell upon 
her as the remembrance of her dream flashed across her 
mind. The next instant she was clfiding herself for imagi- 
ning that he would be there. There was yet half an hour 
before the arrival of the train by which they were to proceed 
to Weymouth; he would be tired af his long swim from the 
ship to the shore, his clothes would of course be saturated, 
and he would have to dry them; he would, doubtless, rest as 
long as he could in the place where he had found shelter, and 
only join her just in time to start. There was no doubt 
about his finding shelter somewhere, he was too clever not 
to do that; he was the cleverest man in all the world; it was 
for his talent she had chosen him from all the others years 
ago, it was for—and then Pauline’s face fell, rememberin 
that Tom Durham was as unscrupulous as he was clever, an 
that if this pale-faced woman were really anything to him 
he would occupy his talent in arranging how and when to 
meet her in secret, in planning how to obtain further sums 
of money from the old man whose messenger she had been. 

How the thought of that woman haunted her! How her 
whole life seemed to have changed since she had witnessed 
that parting at the railway station yesterday! She felt that 
it would be impossible for her to hide from Tom the fact 
that she was laboring under doubt and depression of some 
kind or other. She knew his tact and determination in 
quickly learning whatever he tbought it behoved him to find 
out; and she thought it would be better to speak openly to 
him, to tell him what she had seen, and to ask him for some 
explanation. Yes, she would do that. The train was then 
in sight, he would no longer delay putting in an appearance 
on the platform, and in a few minutes they would be travel- 
ling away to soft air and lovely scenery, with more than 
sufficient money for their present wants, and for a time at 
least with rest and peace before them. Then she would tell 
him all, and he would doubtless reassure her, showing her 
how silly and jealous she had been, but forgiving her because 
she had suffered solely through her love for him. 

By this time a number of passengers had gathered together 
on the platform, awaiting the arrival of the train,and Pauline 
a astily among them looking eagerly to the right and 
eft, and, retracing her steps through the booking-office, opened 
the door and glanced up the street leading to the station. No 
sign of Tom ) werent anywhere! Perhaps he had found a 
nearer station to a point at which he had swum ashore, and 
would be in the train now rapidly approaching. 

The train stopped; two or three passengers alighted, and 
were so soon mixed up with the crowd of sailors, ship-car- 

nters, and farm-laborers rushing to take their seats, that 

auline could not distinguish them, but she knew Tom was 
not amongst them ; and when she walked quickly down the 
line of carriages, throwing a rapid but comprehensive glance 
round each, she saw him not, and the train passed on and she 
was left once more alone upon the platform. 

Then, with frowning brows and set rigid lips, Pauline com- 
menced walking up and down, covering with her long strid- 
ing footsteps, so different from her usual easy, swimming 
gait, exactly the same amount of space at every turn, wheel- 
ing, apparently unconsciously, at the same point, treading 
almost in the same prints which she had previously made, 
keeping her eyes steadfastly fixed on the ground, and being 
totally unaware of all that was passing around her. She was 
a clear-headed as well as a strong-willed woman, accustomed 
to look life and its realities boldly in the face, and, unlike the 
majority of her countrymen and women, swift to detect 
shallowness of sophistry when propounded by others, and 
careful never even to attempt to impese upon herself. 
Throughout her life, so long as she could remember, she had 
been in the habit of thinking out any project of importance 
which had arisen in her career while walking to and fro, just 
as she was doing then. It was, perhaps, the sameness of the 
action, perhaps some reminiscence of her dream still linger- 
ing in her mind, that turned her memory to the last occasion 


























































































































































































































































































































MAY MUSIC. 
A SPRING CHORUS. 


The secret of the world is told! 
The pie is chattering by the wall : 
Through lichened beech-boughs mossed in mould, 
From bosk to bosk the wood doves call. 
The linnet, green where all is green, , 
Threads with the song the linking leaves; 
The orange bullfinch pipes between : 
The swallow twits it in the eaves. 
The sparrow chirps it with the morn, 
The thrush at eve repeats the tale, 
At noon the cuckoo on the thorn, 
And all night long the nightingale. 


The secret of the world is told! 
Day, in a flood of beauty drowned, 
On one surpassing wave has rolled 
To earth her freight of — sound. 
The hive-bee with mysterious hum, 
With honied bag and laden thigh, 
Home with the gracious truth is come: 
The chaffer whirrs it, booming by. 
The sparrow chirps it with the morn, 
The thrush at eve repeats the tale,. 
At noon the cuckoo on the thorn, 
And all night long the nightingale. 


The secret of the world is told! 
The redstart sings it in the vine: 
Faint sounds across the long blue wold, 
The lowing of the answering kine 
Quivering with song and lapped ir light, 
From nest amid the sprouting rye, 
Cleaving a sunbeam broad and bright, 
The skylark trills it to the sky. 
The sparrow chirps it with the morn, 
The thrush at eve repeats the tale, 
At noon the cuckoo on the thorn, 
And all night long the nightingale. 


The secret of the world is told: 
The universal love proclaimed ! 
The young lamb bleats it in the fold : 
By every voice One name is named. 
The herd-boy, blithe he knows not why, 
But singing as the rest must sing, 
Hymns, as the rook goes cawing by, 
The eternal chorus of the spring. 
The sparrow chirps it with the morn, 
The thrush at eve repeats the tale, 
At noon the cuckoo on the thorn, 
And all night long the nightingale. 


———_.>___— 

THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 

CHAPTER IV.—PAULINE. 


The cold gray morning light, shining through the little 
window of a small bedroom in a second-rate hotel at Ly- 
mington, made its way through the aperture between the 
common ~— curtains, which had been purposely se} ted 
overnight, and fell upon the slumbering figure of Pauline. 
The poor and scanty furniture of the room, with its dingy 
bed-hangipgs, its wooden washstand, two rush-bottomed 
chairs, and rickety-one-sided chest of drawers, all painted a 
pale stone-color, were in strong contrast with the richness of 
coloring observable in the sleeper; observable in her jet 
black hair, now taken from off her face and gathered into 
one large coil at the back of her kead, in her olive complex- 
ion, sun-embrowned indeed, but yet showing distinctly the 
ebb and flow of her southern blood, and in the deep orange- 
hued handkerchief, daintily knotted round her neck. See, 
now, how troubled are her slumbers, how from between her 
parted lips comes a long though scarcely audible moan, how 
the strong thin hand lying outside the coverlet clutches con- 
vulsively at nothing, and how she seems in her unrest to be 
struggling to free herself from the thraldom of the troublous 
dream, under the influence of which part of the torture suf- 
— by her during the previous day is again pressing upon 

er. 

Yes! the woman with the pale tear-blurred face is there 
once again. Once again Tom Durham stands at the carria; 
door, whispering to her with evident earnestness, until the 
guard touches him on the shoulder and the whistle shrieks, 
and then she bends forward and he holds her for a moment 
in his outspread arms and kisses her once, twice, thrice o 
her lips, until he is pulled aside by the porter coming to shut 
the door of the already moving carriage, and she falls back 
in an agony of grief. There is a moisture in his eyes too, 
such as she, Pauline, with all her experience of him, has 
never seen there. He is the lover of this pale-faced woman 
without a doubt, and therefore he must die! She will kill 
him herself! She will kill him with the pearl-handled knife 
which Gaetano, the mate of the Italian ship, gave her, tell- 
ing her that all the Lombard girls wore such daggers in their 
garters ready for the heart of any Tedesco who might insult 
them, or any other girl who might prove their rival. The 
dagger is up-stairs,in the little bedroom at the top of the 
house, overlooking the Cannebiere, which she shares with 
Mademoiselle Mathilde. She will fetch it at once, and after 
it has served its purpose she will carry it to the chapel of 

Notre Dame de la Garde, and hang it up ameng the votive 
offerings : the pictures of shipwreck, storms, sea-fights, and 
Surgical operations ; the models of vessels, the ostrich eggs 
the crutches left by cripples no longer lame, and the ends of 
the ropes by which men have been saved from drowning. 
How clearly she could see the place, and all its contents, 
before her now! She will leave the d r there; as the 
weapon by which a traitor and an Englishman had been 
slain, it will not be out of place, though Pere Gasselin shake 
his head and lift his monitory finger. She will fetch it at 
at Ah, how delicious and yet how strange seem to her 
the omell of the pot-au-feu, and the warm aroma of the cho- 
— How steep the stairs seem to have become: she 
_ | never be able to reach the top! What is this Pierre and 

— are saying? The sea has swept away the breakwater 
he _Joliette, and is rapidly rushing into the town! It is 

€re, it is in the street below! Fighting madly with the 


—London Society. 
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result being, that the sous-lieutenant’s hopes were crushed 
for ever—or for fully a fortnight, when they blossomed in 
another direction—and that Pauline, dame du comptoir no 
longer,,Jinked her fate with that of Tom Durham. Thence- 
forward they were all in all to each other; she had no rela- 
tives, nor, as he told her, had he (“I have not seen Alice for 
five years,” he said to himself, “ and from what I recollect of 
her, she was a stuck-up, strait-laced little minx, likely to look 
down upon my young friend, the tiger, here, and give herself 
airs wiich the tiger certainly would not understand, so as 
they-are not likely to come together, it will be better to 
ignore her existence altogether.”) In all his crooked schemes, 
and they were many and various, Pauline took her share, un- 
flagging, indefatigable, clear in council, prompt in action, 
jealous of every word, of every look he gave to any other 
womun, at the same time the slave of his love, and the prop 
and mainstay of his affairs. Tom Durham himself had not 
that quality which he imputed to his half-sister: he cer- 
tainly was not strait-laced, but his escapades, if he had any, 
were carefully kept in the background, and Pauline, suspi- 
cious as she was, had never felt any real ground for jealousy 
until she had witnessed the scene at parting at the South- 
ampton station. 

he Prado and its associations had faded out of her mind, 
and she was trying to picture to herself the various chances 
which could possibly have detained her husband, when a 
porter halted before her and civilly touching his cap, asked 
for what train she was waiting. 

“ The train for Weymouth,’ she replied. 

“For Weymouth!” echoed the porter; “the train for 
Weymouth has just gone.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Pauline, “ but I was expecting 
some one—a gentleman—to meet me. He will probably 
come in time for the next.” 

“You will have a longish waiting bout,” said the man ; 
“ next train don’t come till two forty-five, nigh upon three 
o'clock.” : 

“ That is long,” said Pauline. “ And the next?” 

“ Only one more after that,” said the porter, “ eight-forty ; 
gets into Weymouth somewhere between ten and eleven at 
night. You'll never think of waiting here, ma’am, for either 
of them! Better go into the town to one of the hotels, or 
have a row on the river, or something to pass the time.” 

“ Thank you,” said Pauline, to whom a sudden idea had 
occurred. “ How far is it from here to—how do you call the 
place—Hurstcastle ?” 

“To where, ma’am? Oh, Hurst Castle; I didn’t under- 
stand you, you see, at first; you didn’t make two words of 
it. It is Hurst Castle, where the king was kept a prisoner— 
him as had his head cut off; and where there’s a barracks 
and a telegraph station for the ships now ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ exactly, that’s the place: how far is it 
from here?” 

“ Well, it’s about seven mile, take it altogether, but you 
can’t drive all the .. You could have a fly to take you 
four miles, and he’d bring you to a boat, and he’d take you 
in and out down a little river through the marshes, until you 
came to a beach, on the other side of which the castle stands. 
But lor’ bless me, miss, what’s the use o’ going at all, there’s 
nothing to see when you get there !” 

“ 1 wish to fo. 
foreigner, and I want to see where your British king was 
a a prisoner. Can I get a fly here ?” 

he porter said he would find her one at once, and speedily 
redeemed his promise. 

Through neat villages and wooded lanes Pauline was 
driven, until she came to a large, bare, open tract of country, 
on the borders of which the ip ese and the flyman de- 
scending handed her down some steps cut in the steep bank 
and into an old broad-bottomed boat, where a grizzled elderly 
man, with his son, were busy mending an old duck gun. 
They looked up with astonishment when the flyman said, 
“ Lady wants to go down to have a look at the castle, Jack: 
I'll wait here, ma’am, until they bring you back.” 


They spread an old jacket for her in the stern of the boat, 
and when she was seated, took to their oars and pulled away 
with a will. It was a narrow, intricate, winding course, a 
mere thread of shallow, sluggish water, twisting in and out 
among the great grey marshes fringed with tall flapping 
weeds; and Pauline, already overexcited and overwrought, 
was horribly depressed by the scene. 

“ Are you always plying in this boat?” she ssked the old 
man. 


* Most days, ma’am, in case we should be wanted up at the 
steps, there,” he replied, “but night’s our best time we 


on. 

“ Night!” she echoed. “Surely there are no passengers at 
night time?” 

“ No, ma’am, not passengers, but officers and sportsmen ; 

tlemen coming out gunning after the ducks and the wild- 
owl, he added, seeing she looked puzzled, and pointing to a 
flock of birds feeding at some distance from them. 

“ And are you ou’ every night ?” she asked eagerly. 

“ Well, not every, but most nights, ma’am.” 

“ Last night, for example ?” 

“ Yes, miss, we was out, me and Harry here, not with any 
customers, but by ourselves; a main dark night it was too! 
but we hadn't bad sport, considering.” 

“ pid you—did you meet any one else between this and 
Hurst Castle ?” 

“ Well, no, ma’am,” Said the old man, with a low chuckle. 

“Tt ain’t a place where one meets many people, I reckon. 
Besides the ducks, a heron or two was about the strangest vi- 
sitors we saw last night. Now, miss, here we are at the 
beach ; you go straight up there, and you'll find the castle 
ust the other side. hen you come back, please shape your 
ourse for that black stump you see sticking up there; tide’s 
alling, and we shan’t be able to bide were we are now, but 
we will meet you there.” — 

Lightly touching the o'd man’s arm, Pauline jumped from 
the boat, and rapidly ascending the sloping head, found her- 
self, on gaining the top, close by a one-storied, whitewashed 
cottage, in a little bit of reclaimed land, half garden, half 
yerd, in which was a man in his shirt-sleeves washing vege- 
tables, with a big black retriever dog lying at his feet. Ac- 
costing him, Pauline learned that the house was the telegraph 
station, whence the names of the outgoing and incoming 
ships are telegraphed to Lloyd’s for the information of their 
owners. In the course of further conversation the man said 
that the Massilia had anchored there during the night, had 
got her steam up and was off by daybreak ; he took watch 
and watch with his comrade, and he turned out just in time 
to see her start. 

Pruline thanked him and returned to the boat ; but she did 
not speak to the old man on her return passage, and when 
she reached the fly which was waiting for her, she threw her- 
self into a corner and remained buried in thought until she 
was deposited at the station. 


said Pauline, smiling. “You see I am a|?° 


A few minutes after, the train bound for Weymouth ar- 
rived. Through confusion, similar to that of the morning, 
she hurried along, criticising the passengers on the platform 
and in the carriages, and with the same vain result. The train 
proceeded on its way, and Pauline walked towards the hotel 
with the intention of getting some 1efreshment, which she 
needed. Suddenly she paused, reeled, and would have fallen, 
had she not leant against a wall for support. A thought like 
an arrow had passed through her brain—a thought which 
found its utterance in these words : 

“Tt is a trick, a vile trick from first to last! He has de- 
ceived me—he never intended to meet me, to take me to 
Weymouth or to Guernsey! It was merely a trick to keep 
me occupied and to put me off while he rejoined that 
woman !” 

To be coninued. 


_—_———_ea—__—__ 


THE LETTER OF MY DEAD WIFP. 


My young wife died on the 9th of January, 186—, giving 
birth to a daughter, which followed her to the grave imme- 
diately after. 

How I survived that period and that whirlwind of grief 
surprises me. I had won my wife against odds. I was poor 
and proud, and when taunted by her father with the words, 
“ fortune hunter,” I swore that I would earn an independ- 
ence and then claim her. I kept my word. For five long 
years I labored as only a man urged on to his labor by one 
absorbing passion can werk. For five long years I scarcely 
saw her, but when my long work was ended we were mar- 
ried, and she made my life happy indeed. 

But soon! oh, how much too soon! came the great trouble, 
and I lost her! 
* * * x 

I resolved upon travel; my medical man advised change 
of climate, of scene, of people, and of association; mechani- 
cally I assented to his suggestion, mechanically I took my 
seat one lovely summer's morning (the 19th June) in a first- 
class carriage en route for Paris, and where afterwards I 
cared not. 

I bribed the guard to lock the door that I might indulge in 
my cwn sad musings without fear of intrusion, and had 
wrapped myself up in a fanciful security when, just as the 
train was about to start, a small valise was pitched in through 
the window, followed by a hat-box, and while we were ac- 
tually in motion the door was unlocked, and a man, jumping 
lightly over the luggage which strewed the floor of the car- 
riage, subsided into a seat exactly opposite mine. 

One feels almost an aversion towards a new comer in a 
railway carriage. With what ill-will the passenger at a way- 
side station is received by the occupants of a well-lighted, 
well-heated compartment, when the door opens to admit the 
= of piercing wind, a dash of rain, and probably a damp 


Tons almost savage with the faithless official, and dis- 
gusted with the intruder. I felt irritated to a degree that I 
could scarcely account for; and, rolling myself into a cor- 
ner, I gazed steadfastly aut into the country, as though an 
— for a telegraph company employed to count the 

es. 

The stranger, coolly collecting his luggage and divesting 
himself of a courier bag which hung across his shoulder, pro- 
ceeded, with the rnonchalance of a yas messenger, to pre- 
pare to smoke; and, having selected a cigar, and biting off 


the end, languidly observed, “ No objection to smoking.’ 
“ This is not a smoking carriage,” i replied. 
“ Really ?” 
ne — * 
“ Really.” 


There was a cool impertinence in the tone that roused my 
anger, and I turned round and gazed at him. 

e was 8 well-built, handsome man, apparently about five- 
and-thirty. His eyes were small and glittering as those of a 
rat. His moustache very bushy, and carefully pointed. He 
was dressed in a grey tweed travelling suit; his gloves were 

ellow, and in one hand he held a very handsome Russian 
feather cigar-case, with the initials C. B. engraven thereon, 
in the other the unlighted cigar and fusee. ; 

The state of nervous excitement under which I labored 
would have led me to attempt anything; and although I felt 
that at any other time I should be physically unequal to an 
encounter with this man, there was that within me that tem- 
porarily gave me a superhuman strength. 

“T object,” I again repeated, the words oozing from be- 
tween my clenched teeth. 

“ Your objection shall not affect my resolve in the least, 
and I shall smoke.” So saying, be lifted his right foot, laid 
it delicately across his left knee, and adjusting the fusee, rub- 
bed it deliberately against the dry leather of the sole. The 
combustible portion of the match fell oft. “ Confound it, the 
only one I had; I must wait till we get to Canterbury.” 

1 was so eager for a contest with the man that this was a 
source of intense disappointment. If I had a light about me 
indeed I should have presepted it to him for the purpose of 
bringing the question to an issue. 

“T imagine if you tried you would find one, sir,” I 
sneered. 

“Can you give me a light?” he asked. 

“T cannot.” 

“ Wait till we get to Canterbury, and I'll smoke you as dry 
as an oe mummy.” 

“1 shall.” 

This closed our conversation. I teaned back into the cor- 
ner of the carriage, an unaccountable hatred against this man 
envenoming every thought. I did not stay to reason with 
myself. I did not ask, Is this trifle of lighting a cigar worth 
so much of bad and bitter emotion? I did not admit a ray 
of hope that, ere we reached Canterbury, that the vengeful 
feeling should pass away. No; I longed with the craving of 
a gambler for the moment when the game was to be rene w- 
ed; and no pilgrim ever desired to gaze upon the stone at 
Mecca with a greater fever than I did to behold the spire of 
the grand old cathedral. 

The shadow was upon me. The black cloud was looming 
overhead. 

Onwards dashed and shrieked the train. Through the 
meadows laden with the perfume of the summer dew. Past 
rivulets sparkling in the golden sunlight. By villages, to- 
wards which by-and-by the mowers would wend their joyous 
way when the sun would be red in the West. Everything 
looked bright and beautiful, yet I could not share the bright- 





ness or the beauty, for grief and rage were warring in my 
breast, and my heart, which an hour before had been steeped 
in tears, Was now bathing in the glow of anger. Onwards 
dashed the train. For a moment I was myself again; we 
were approaching the village of D——, where I first met her 
who was lost to me for ever. There stood the old church 
with its ivied tower, the rooks whirling round and about it 








as of yore, unmindful of the time when I used, with bated 
breatb and throbbing heart, to watch her as she wended her 
way to offer up her pure prayers within its sacred walls. On 
the nght lay —— Hall, where I first bathed in the ivexhaus- 
tive glories of love’s young dream. There the copse where 
I dared breathe my burning hopes. I could gaze no longer ; 
and, burying my face in my hands, I gave myself up to one 
of those reveries during which the hour, the place, the cir- 
cumstances of my surroundings, were utterly forgotten, and 
I wandered by her side as in the olden time, and all was 
light, and joy, and love. How long this day dream may have 
lasted, and why I awoke from it until the train stopped, I 
cannot tell, but when I looked up, my companion was en- 
gaged in reading a letter—an ordinary looking letter, written 
upon pink note paper. Suddenly my attention became ri- 
vetted—closer4-closer—every nerve in my body b gan to 
tingle, my heart gave one mighty bound, for the handwriting 
was that of my dead wife. 

An icy sickness crept over me. The small portion I could 
read showed me words that should be explained, words of to 
me—unfathomable mystery. I felt as if I should swoon, my 
brain began to throb,and for a moment I was almost insensi- 
ble. Then in a voice that startled me from its very hollow- 
ness, I said, 

“ When did you receive that letter ?” 

He looked up, smiled, and resumed his reading of it. 

“ When did you receive that letter?” 

“ Excuse me if I refuse to comply with your request.” 

“ You must tell me.” 

“ You're a cool hand ’pon my soul!” he exclaimed. 

“ I beg of you to answer my question.” 

“ T don’t understand it.” : 

“ My question is”—and I was as cool as ice, though my 
brain was on fire—‘ when did you receive the letter you are 
now engaged in reading?” ’ 

“ What if J refuse to answer your question, which I consi- 
der grossly impertinent?” he replied angrily. 

“ You must tell - You must give it tome. You have 
no right to it!” I shouted. ie 

“You are either mad or drunk, but whichever it is, you 
shall neither know when I received this latter, nor shall you 
become possessor of it as long as I can control my tongue or 
make use of my arms.” 

He was preparing to replace it in his pocket. 

Mine it should be. 

Without a moment’s hesitation I made a snatch at it. 

He was too quick for me, but, in throwing back his hand 
to avoid my grasp, his fingers relaxed their hold, and the let- 
ter flew out at the open window. 

We were travelling at the rate of forty miles an hour. 

Houses, trees, hedges, and telegraph-posts flashed past. 

The letter must be mine. It must be regaimed. 

Houses, trees, hedges, and telegraph-posts flashed past. 

The one absorbing idea rushed through my mind. I did 
not hesitate the tenth part of a second. 

Houses, trees, hedges, and telegraph-posts flashed past. 

I threw open the door, and stood upon the step. 

Houses, trees, hedges, and telegraph-posts flashed past. 

My companion seized my arm. 

Houses, trees, hedges, and telegraph-posts flashed past. 

I sprang forward. 

“ God save me!” I said. 

A horrible crash! A million of lights! 

When I recovered consciousness I found myself in a 
reclining position, and surrounded by a number of strange 
faces. T could not realize the situation for some moments ; 
and when at length my reason began to assert itself the 
whole truth flashed upon me. I endeavored to rise, but 
found so much pain in moving that I desisted. 

“ Do not stir, sir,” said an elderly man, who was engaged 
in bathing my temples. ‘“ We've sent for a doctor, and we 
expect him every moment.” 

As he was speaking the medical man arrived. 

He made a careful examination, and pronounced that, as 
far as his judgment went, the bones were unbroken, that a 
contused cut on the temple might prove troublesome, and 
that immediate and careful removal and rest woulu be 
essential. 

I listened to all this, and more, as the doctor gave his 
directions to the man who was engaged in bathing my head, 
and whom I subsequently learned was foreman of a gang of 

late-layers engaged in repairing the line at the place where 

had alighted. e described me as bounding along the line 
like a huge ball, and that my escape was nothing short of a 
miracle. 

“ Here, sir, is his watch, and keys, and pocket-book,” added 
the foreman, handing the articles mentioned to the doctor. 

I sat up and fervently returned thanks to Him whose 
name was the last on my lips ere springing from the carriage. 

“ Five pounds to any man who will brivg me a letter writ- 
ten on pink paper. It dropped from the carriage right-hand 
window from London, about half a minute before I fell out.” 

The workmen looked at each other, then at me, and lastly 
at the doctor, evidently under the impression that I was 
saving. . 

“Five pounds, men! What are you staring at? Now 
then, men, stir yourselves! Don’t you want to earn a five- 
pound note handy ?” cried the foreman. 

In an instant off they started, tearing along the line in the 
direction indicated. 

“Do not excite yourself, sir, it is sure to be found,” said 
the doctor, his finger on my wrist. “ Had you fine weather 
in town ?” 

This was to distract my attention; but the good man little 
knew that my whole of life was concentrated on the discovery 
of that tiny piece of pink paper. me ite 

“Do not stir, sir; pray do not. Linsist on it,” cried the 
doctor, endeavoring to restrain me from rising. : 

I shook him off, and stood upon my feet, very sick, very 
giddy, but still able to stand. fj . . 

It appeared an age. I felt agonized with apprehension 
lest it should not be found. . 

“How long have I been unconscious?” I asked of the 
foreman, who stood respectfully by. 

“ About twenty minutes, sir.’ . J 

“ Did any trains pass up the line, either way, since ? 

“No, sir.” 

“Then the letter must be safe. I feared that the wheels of 
the up-train might have caught and annihilated it.” 

At this moment there was a shout, and one of the men 
came running towards us waving something in his hands. 

“ He has it, sir,” said the foreman. 

The man approached nearer—nearer; my head began to 
swim, nearer—nearer; that for which I had ventured my 
life, aye, and would again, was mine. I held out my hands 
mechanically ; with a last effort I clutched the letter which 
the breathless navvy tendered to me, thrust it into my bosom. 








and fainted away. 
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* * * ~ * 


“ At what hour does the train start for Canterbury ?” 

“ Four o’clock, sir.” 

“ What delay shall I have in Canterbury, so as to be able, | 
if necessary, to catch the tidal train?” 

“Thirty-two minutes, sir.” 

“ Can I telegraph ?” 

“No, sir. Lord bless you, sir, it’s enough for us to see the 
wires. A telegram here would set us crazy.” | 

These questions were addressed by me to the station-master | 
at the B—— Station, to which I had been carried by the | 
navvies on an improvised litter during my second period of 
unconsciousness. 

a head had been dressed, brandy and water adminis- 
tered; and, although against the strongest remonstrances of 
Doctor Flethurst, the kind and accomplished physician who 
attended me, I resolved to push on—to track and follow, if 
necessary, to the uttermost limits of the earth, my companion 
of the morning, and compel him, with a sword at his throat 
or a revolver at his breast, to explain the pucport of the 
letter of my dead wife. 

It was undated. 

These are the words: 


“ Dearest, Thursday. 
“Why have you not written? “I cannot understand it. 
You have no idea how perplexed I have been by your silence. 
I am compelled, as you are aware, to be very careful, lest 
our letters should be discovered; but I have taken every 
precauiion. Come at once. I think our lucky star is in the 
ascendant. Fannie.” 


This was the letter. f 

The paper was fresh and glossy, but it wore the unmis- 
takable signs of much folding and unfolding. The manufac- 
turer’s name was stamped on one corner. In vain I turned 
it over and over in the hope of a faint clue as to date; not a 
scratch—not a blot. Would it have been Fannie’s letter 
were it blotted? No! 

How came my wife to write to other than her husband in 
such endearing terms? Could she bave deceived—— 

I caught myself by the throat to choke back the vile- 
thought word. 

Could it possibly be some old letter written to myself in 
those days when we were surrounded by enemies to our true 
loves, which had by some remote chance fallen into this 
person’s hands? No! ; 

I could repeat, line for line, word for word, her letters to 
me, from her first, a simple, fluttering invitation to a dinner- 
ae at her father’s, to the last fond “ Take care of yourself, 

reddy, darling, for the sake of yous wife and baby,” written 
during Christmas week, when I was compelled to proceed to 
York to look after my uncle’s legacy. 

Could I be mistaken in the writing? No! 

The letters clear, well defined, large as her bountiful heart. 

The signature the same. The same odd habit of leaving a 
margin on the left hand of the page, as is the practice of 
government officials. 

The more I thought over it, the greater my perplexity, the 
sterner my resolve, cost what it might, to unravel thread by 

thread the mystery which surrounded the letter of my dead 
wife, like unto a shroud. 

And here I repeat, for I write the occurrence according to 
the order of the event, that never, oh, not for the one thou- 
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train was a moving. 


behind him, and, unless he was on some mission of life and 
death, the chances were in favor of his stopping in Paris. 


during the subsequent journey were to enter into a psycholo- 
gical analysis for which the readcr would scarcely thank me ; 
suffice it to say, I reached Paris in a state of fever, with a 
gloomy fear beating at my heart, that I should be forced to 
yield to its tightening gresp ere the newly created object of 
m 


ing ? 

heart. The shade of my dead wife was calling upon me to 
have the clouds enveloping it dispelled. My whole being was 
concentrated in this one fixed idea, and I was as dead to out- 


Ptolemys. 


council of war of sous officiers, which resulted in my being 





“Can you tell me where he was going to?” 

“Tcannot. Perhaps the examiner of tickets might.” 

“Can I see him?” . 

“You can.” 

The functionary in question having been summoned and 
nterrogated— 

“He did remember the 
he was a locking the door. 


1 


party, who gained his carriage as 
e examined his ticket while the 
it was a “ through” to Paris.” 

This was a clue at all events. I should be only a few hours 


To detail my sensations whilst waiting for the train, and 


t 


life could be attained. 
Vhat cared I for the sunlight of glorious summer mora- 


‘What cared I for the beauty of the Boulevards? : 
The letter of my dead wife was lying against my bounding 





ward influence, as the stalest mummy in the pyramids of the 


On arrival at Paris, I made inquiries of the most respecta- 
ble looking official on the platform relative to the passenger 
I was in search of. The official in question called a sort of 


I entered a coach 
otel in question—I 


” 


I vill to see,’ 





sandth part of a second, did I cast the shadow of a doubt as 
to the motives of my dead wife in writing this letter. 

To doubt here, would have been to rend the white robe of 
the Angel of Purity. With burning eagerness I scrambled 
out of a train at Canterbury, for I was in an agony of pain, 
and nothing but the intense pressure of my mind could have 
enabled me to move. 

Of the porter, who assisted me to alight, I asked— 

“ Did you attend the mail from London this morning ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you see a tall gentleman in a grey suit, pointed 
moustaches, and yellow gloves ?” 

“Vm sure I cannot say, sir;” then turning to a brother 
official, he shouted— 

“TI say, Awkins, did you see ‘a mail gentleman, yellow 
gloves, 1°40 up ?” 

“The mail always wears yeller gloves,’ responded the 
other. “ Yes I see a tall gentleman a talking to the station- 
master.” 

“ Where is the station-master, I must see him directly ?” 

“ This way, sir. Beg pardon, you’re werry lame; lean on 
me, sir,” said the first porter, good-naturedly, as I limped in 
the direction of the station-master’s office. 

The station-master was absent, but a person acting for him 
was seated engaged in writing. 
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pointed moustache alight here ?” [ asked. 
“ Yes,” without looking up. 
. em he go on by the train ?” 
o“ yes.” 


the carriage ?” 
you the accident ?” 
“Tam.” 


a Pray be seated.” 
T sat down. 


umbrella, and travellin 
a the time of the occurrence. 
“ Did he give you no particulars ?” 
“ He dia” He : 
and read rapidly. “ He said your man 
that you objected to his smoking 


— 
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that you made a § 

that you jumped out after it—that ie tried 
and that he considers you are insane. 
a frightful thing to jump from a mail train. 


oO 


broke forth—‘* and remember, sir, that 
may have received, the Company is not i 

“ What is the gentleman’s name »” 

“T do not know, sir.” 

1 lost all patience. 

“ And how in the name of heaven could you allow him t 
go without ascertaining his name? You shall be hel 
accountable for this 
heavens you shall !” 


n any way liable.” 


bury to apologize. 
Be that as it may, 


: he dashed out of thi j 
into the train” is office to jum 


“ Did a tall gentleman, wearing a grey suit, yellow gloves, 


“ Did ae mention anything about a gentleman falling from 


“He did:” then looking up—I beg your pardon, sir, are 


“ Yes, sir, he alighted, and gave those, pointing to my rug, 
g case, which I had in the carriage 


re he referred to some written memoranda, 
ner was very strange, 


y t ard were very insolent. 
He said he was reading a letter—that you asked him for it— 


rab at it—that it fell out of the window— 


to prevent you, 
Good God, sir, it was 


: “tig the How you 
alive to tell the tale is miraculous, and—” here the official 


for any injury you 


gross stupidity and neglect of duty. By 
So brutally rude was I, that I have since stopped at Canter- 





informed that the party in question had alighted from the 
English mail train of the previous evening, and had driven 
in coach Number 234 to the Hotel du Louvre, Rue Rivoli. 

If I desired further information I should apply to the Pre- 
fect of Police. 

In a whirlwind of triumphant oo | 
directing the driver to proceed to the 
entered. 

There was no one to attend to me; I crawled up the steps 
leading to the Salon. 

I stopped a waiter who was hurrying past me. 

“Did a tall gentleman in a grey suit, pointed moustache, 
and yellow gloves arrive here last night ?” 

“ Yaas, Monsieur.” 

“His name. His name ?” 

“ Beneson, Monsieur.” 

“ Show me to his room, quick! quick!” I almost screamed. 

“Monsieur cannot to see him. He am gone out dune 
grand vitesse. He forget dis.” The waiter produced from 
his pocket a Russian leather cigar-case, and on the cigar-case, 
in burnished letters, the initials C. B. shone like light. 

It was his. I was on the right track. 

“Show me to his room. Quick! quick!” 

“ Monsieur cannot to see him. He am gone out.” 

“Where has he gone? Tell me. Here is a sovereign. 
Where has he gone to?” 

“ He leave direction mit Gustave, me tink. 
and the waiter left me in search of Gustave. 

In a moment he returned, carrying a slip of paper, on 
which was written— 

“If Monsieur de Crut calls upon Mr. Charles Benson 
before ten o’clock, say that Mr. Benson has gone to 13 Rue 
——, where he will remain until Monsieur de C. returns.” 

Snatching the paper from the haads of the astonished 
waiter, and forgetful of my aching frame, I hurried duwn the 
staircase—into the court-yard—re-entered the coach, which 
was still in waiting, and shouted to the driver— 

“ Numero treize, Rue Vite! Vite!” 

The agony I endured of mind ané€ body during the journey 
from the Hotel du Louvre to the Rue —— will never be 
effaced from my memory. While I write this the recollec- 
tion of my sufferings is causing every nerve to quiver, every 
joint to ache. I could not conceive that physical agony could 
reach so high a pitch without killing that upon which it fed. 

Arrived at the Rue——, the coachman experienced little 
difficulty in discovering No. 13. I alighted, and having in- 
quired at the porter’s lodge for the object of my search, 
was informed that I should ring at the first door on .my 
right, as the gentleman I had described was visiting the 
family who resided au premier. 

I rang the bell as directed. 

“ Monsieur Benson.” 

“ Oui, Monsieur.” 

“Peut on voir?” 

“ Oui, monsieur.” 

I brushed past her, tried the handle of a door opposite me. 
It yielded, the door opened, and I saw— 

My travelling companion, in the same gray suit, standing 
ata window. Beside him a young girl, his right arm encir- 
cling her waist. 

I had entered softly, and neither of them were aware of 
my presence. 

Tiger-like I lay waiting for a spring. 

Tiger-like I glared at my prey ere I burst upon it. 

He was talking about me. 

“He must have been smashed into a mummy.” 

The girl shuddered. 

Little did he imagine that I stood within three paces of 
him. 


“ Why did you not seize him, Charles ?” 

They were conversing in English. 

“T tried to do so, but he seemed possessed of the strength 

of three ordinary men. 

the carriage like a racket-ball.” 
“Poor creature! 

said the girl, compassionately. 


giving him much trouble now. 
“ More, perhaps, than you think,” said I. 
He turned rapidly round. So did the girl. 
He blanched. She screamed. 


protect her. ‘ P ; 
I glanced at myself in the opposite mirror. 
I was a ghastly sight. 


o 
d| grime and dust; my eyes sunk and fiery, as those of a ferret 
grasping the letter of my dead wife. 
I glared at my own image. 
“Gond God!” said he; “ what is the meaning of this?” 
“T want to have an explanation with you, sir,” I replied. 
I saw he was preparing for a spring. 


P 


tween Benson and me,“ don’t harm him. He has done you 
no wrong. He will give you money, Take anything you 


have only to shout, and half a dozen gendarmes will spring 
into this room.” 


gize for entering thus unexpectedly into her presence. My 
business is with you, sir; and as for your bravado, it’s too 
absurd.” P 


can have no claim on me. 
living in the Middle Temple, London. If you think to 
frighten me by your threats 


I am willing to make every a 
rible accident you have met with, and——” 


came by this.” 


Thinking it was a weapon, the girl, with a 
caught my arm, while 


letter you refused to part with. 
be turned aside from a purpose. Tell me how 


co 
= 


replied. 


He knocked me into the corner of 
You should have given him the letter,” 


“ Not if he was going to jump again. Poor devil! it’s not 


“Good God!” he said, and threw his arm round, as if to 


My hair clotted with blood ; blood upon my livid face, and 
where the dark red stain did not show broad streaks of caked 


my apparel in disorder; my right hand in my breast-pocket 









































































































“For heaven’s sake,” sobbed the girl, throwing herself be- 


thing.” 


ike—ever 
P said Benson to the girl; “there is no danger. I 


“Hush! 


This was brag. 


“T have no desire to frighten this young lady, and I apolo- 


I had brought him to bay. 
“ What do you require of me? I do not know you. You 

You aie laboring under some 
errible delusion. My name is Benson. I am a barrister, 


_ are mistaken in your man. 
lowance, on account of the ter- 
He wes coming towards the door. 
I placed my back against it. 

“"You don’t leave this room until you tell me how you 


And as I spoke I drew the letter from my breast-pocket. 
ashing bravery, 
nson jumped aside. 
He did not recognise it. 

“Tell me how you came by this letter.” 

“ What letter ? 
“This is the letter I risked my life to gain. This is the 
You see I am not a man to 
be you came 
it. 

He seemed intensely astonished, bewildered. 
“I received it by the post the morning I left London,” he 


“ T's a lie,” said I. 
“T state the truth,” he replied. 
“ When was it written?” 
“The day before I received it.” 
“Ivs alie. That letter must have been written before the 
19th of last January, and it was written by the hand of my 
dead wife.” 
“ You are mad,” he said. “That letter was written in this 
house on the day before yesterday, and was written by this 
lady,” turning, as he spoke, to the young girl. 
“ This ready call on your imagination will not serve your 
purpose, I know the writing too well; and by heaven | am 
not to be trifled with. There is that contained in it which 
demands an explanation, and I will tear it from your 
tongue.” 
“Oh! sir,” cried the girl. “This is indeed my letter. As 
I hope for salvation, that letter in your hand was written by 
me.” 
Truth shone from out her eyes. I felt as if I had received 
a blow. 
I seized her hand, drew her towards an open Davenport, 
and, in a husky voice, cried— 
“ Copy that letter.” 
She opened the desk, drew out a sheet of pink paper, and 
prepared to write. 
I watched her as she dipped the pen into the ink, I watched 
her as she wrote the first word. I watched her with uner- 
ring, unfaltering exactitude. She copied the letter, copied it 
as if ’tweredone by a machine. The same large letters, the 
same Oflicial-looking margin, the same word “ Fannie.” She 
looked up at me. ‘Truth in her eyes, 
I saw my error. I saw that on account of the strange 
similarity in the writing I had mistaken her letter to her 
lover for a letter written by my dead wife. 
ae * * * * 
During the fever that ensued, I found Samaritanism in the 
hearts of Charles Benson and of the young girl, whose hand- 
writing bore such a fatal resemblance to that of my dead 
wife—London Society. 


ee 


DRIVEN TO CANNIBALISM. 


T once travelled for seventeen days with a cannibal, and 
found him excellent “ company.” hy does your hair stand 
so suddenly on end, my worthy reader? My cannibal was 
no wild South Sea Islander, with face painted vermilion, a 
brass ring through his hideous nose, and the thigh-bone of a 
man stuck horizontally through his matted hair. He was 
simply a young English sailor, taciturn and somewhat graver 
than became his years. He spliced the rigging, skipped up 
the ratlins, and hung on to the great rolls of half-reefed sails, 
just like his blither companions, and snapped his biscuit, bolt- 
ed his junk, and tossed off his rum in the ordinary nautical 
manner, with evidently no more sense of being a Pariah, or 
an exceptional person in any way, than I, the cabin-passen- 
ger in the Levant schooner Arzyroupolos, experienced. 
The man’s story was very simrle. The trading vessel in 
wiich he was five years before I met him, had been wrecked 
on the shore of New Holland. The captain, a black cook, 
and three sailors, escaped in a boat with no food but a bag of 
biscuits, a lump of pork, and a breaker (or small keg) of fresh 
water ; but this last treasure was stove in on landing. The 
next day, their food all but gone, and no wild animal being 
visible, the six shipwrecked men began their painful journey 
through the bush in search of some human habitation. The 
second day the captain sank from fatigue, and soon after 
died. The third day one of the men had to be left behind. 
The fourth day the black cook fell ill, and could go no fur- 
ther. That night the first horrible thought of cannibalism 
came upon my informant. He described io me with simple 
pathos his horror at finding the black man dead in the night, 
his still greater horror, when he stole towards the body at 
daybreak to cut off a limb, to see his only companion creep- 
ing also towards it. Of that unhallowed meal both the starv 

ing men ate that day, haunted by a terrible sense of doing an 
unhallowed thing to which death was almost preferable. It 
is no fitting place here to describe how each day this horror 
grew less, or how at last, at the very time that another vic- 
tim seemed inevitable, two or three natives appeared, and 
procured them a meal by collecting a peculiar sort of huge fat 
grub from hollows in the fallen gum-trees. A day or two 
after this my informant’s friend died of eating some poison- 
ous sort of fish he had caught and cooked against the advice 
of the natives, and gaunt and worn, the sole survivor, my can- 
nibal companion reached at last, after many sufferings and 
dangers, a native setluement, and was saved. 

It needs little to prove our argument that debased animal 
natures, unaccustomed, and, after a time, unable to restrain 
any animal cravings under severe privations, soon sink 
into cannibalism. An example. The colony of Hobart 








“Then he went on?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
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“You said I was dof the strength of three ordi 
nary men. Don’t try it now. Iam armed.” 






Town .was established in 1808. In 1814, gangs of bush- 
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rangers began to appear. In five years, 1822-7, more than 
one hundred and twenty prisoners escaped from the chain- 
gangs at Port Macquarie and turned bush-rangers. With few 
exceptions, the whole of these were either hung, shot by 
soldiers, starved to death, or were killed and eaten by their 
comrades. In the year 1822, six convicts escaped from Mac- 

uarie; aften ten days’ hunger two of the men, named 

ierce and Greenhill, agreed to kill a third, pamed Dalton, 
and eat him, which was done. A few days after, Greenhill 
butchered another man named Bodenham, and he too was 
eaten. The next sufferer, John Mather, was allowed half an 
hour to pray, and then underwent the same terrible fate. 
After this two men returned to Port Macquarie, surrendered 
themselves, and ina few days died of exhaustion. Three 
only were left in the bush ; Travers, the weakest, was soon 
killed, and the survivors dried part of the flesh and took it 
with them. They had now reached a beautiful country, 
abounding with kangaroo and emu, but they had no strength 
to catch them. The twocannibals dragged on glaring at each 
other, waiting for an opportunity to strike, Pierce, remem- 
ing that a dead comrade had said of the monster Greenhill, 
“that he would kill his own father rather than fast a day,” 
was afraid to sleep or even take a — in advance of him. 
He kept the solitary axe under his head at night, and on his 
shoulder all day. At last Greenhill fell, either by accident 
or fatigue, and Pierce, instantly springing on him, struck him 
dead, and after making a meal travelled on, carrying with 
him the thigh and arm of his late associate for future use. 
Pierce afterwards committed other robberies and murders, 
but was ultimately captured and hung. 


There is no question that at a certain point of starvation 
there arises the horrible craving for cannibalism. Some brave 
and staunch men resist the horrible temptation and die (by 
preference) voluntarily of hunger. The majority, the weaker 
natures, succumb. This contrast is strikingly shown in the 
story of the wreck of the Medusa, when, it will be remem- 
bered, that the officers were the slowest to yield to cannibal- 
ism, and the first to relinquish it. As anger boils over into 
murder, as avarice often corrupts into theft, so starvation 
among healthy and vigorous men has a tendency to resort 
to cannibalism. In New Zealand the detestable practice 
seems to have originated in a revengeful gratification of a con- 
queror’s hatred, but still more in the utter want of flesh food 
and the absence of all living animals, till the English brought 
that savory food, the pig. 

The steps by which men, in the impiety of their despair, 
driven half mad by starvation, sink into this last resource of 
suffering humanity, are depicted with astonishing simple 
force and naive exactitude in the following narrative of the 
miraculous deliverance of Captain David Harrison, of the 
sloop Peggy. This unfortunate vessel—a poor rickety, single 
decked craft—sailed from New York on the 28th of August, 
1765, with a cargo of lumber, staves, bees-wax, fish, &c., for 
the Azores, and arrived safe at Fayal on the 5th of the fol- 
lowing October. At Fayal, Captain Harrison, an energetic 
God fearing man, received on board a cargo of twenty pipes 
of brandy, seventy-three pipes of wine, and one negro slave, 
named Wiltshire, who was sent out from New York as an 
article of merchandise, had failed to find a purchaser, and 
was now quietly reshipped for America. On the 22d of Oc- 
tober, Harrison, having got his cargo snugly stowed away, 
eager to start, went ashore for his Jetters and despatches, be- 
ing apprehensive, in so small a vessel, of the dangerous At- 
lantic seas that rage in winter around the coast of America. 

It was more haste worst speed with a vengeance in poor 
Captain Harrison’s case. For days after leaving Fayal the 
wind began to rise, and rip went the only standing jib on 
board. Still blowing hard, a few days after, away went two 
paris of the foremast main shrouds, and the next day the 
continued north-wester carried away two fore main shrouds 
on the star-board side, and so the good ship the Peggy was 
plucked feather by feather. Till the 12th of November the 
weather was raging bad, the seas excessively heavy, and the 

als of thunder almost ceaseless. A lull of one day fol- 
owed, and then it began to blow “black December,” and 
harder than ever; the sea geehes mountains high. Strain- 
ing very hard, but still scudding away, the poor Peggy, on the 
17th, lost her last spare sail, and while lying-to, in the same 
terrible gale, the flying-jib blew away. She still, however, 
made some little struggling way under easy sail till the 1st of 
December, when another furious ~ attacked her, and a 
dreadful sea broke two of the main chain-plates, and shat- 
tered and rendered useless the foresail. The Peggy was 
now, indeed, in evil case ; she had oy one bit of canvas 
left; she leaked excessively, and Captain Harrison, finding 
provisions running short, had to limit the crew to two pounds 
of bread a week each, and a quart of water and a pint of 
wine a day. The alternative was terrible; if the vessel was 
saved the food would soon be all gone; while even if the 
food lasted the vessel would most probably soon sink. To 
add to the misery and despair of the crew of the Peggy, she 
sighted two vessels during this storm, one from Jamaica, 
bound for London, the other from Dublin to New York, but 
they could only speak and pass on. 

With no hope of escape, the worthy captain had long since 
had to twist the screw closer. The daily allowance of pro- 
visions had been lessened, till every crumb and shred were 
exhausted, and there remained only about two gallons of 
dirty water at the bottom of one cask. The men, faint with 
hunger, and worn out with the ceaseless toil at the pumps, 
became at last mutinous, and told the captain boldly that 
as nothing else was left, he must not be surprised if they be- 
gan to broach the wine and brandy. They soon, unfortu- 
nately, plunged into excess, cursed and swore all day, and 
grew deaf to all sense of honor or duty. The honest cap- 
tain, however, supported by higher feeling, lived “ as much 
as possible” on the dregs of the water-cask, and to that self- 
denial he owed the fact of surviving the ghastly complica- 
tion of calamities that followed. 

After long hopeless days of tossing at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, the crew of the Peggy, to their extravagant 
joy, on the morning of the 25th of cember, saw a sail to 
leeward. They all crowded upon deck, and instantly hung 
out a proper signal of distress, and about eleven a.m. got near 
enough to speak and to inform the vessel of their plight, and 
to obtain a welcome assurance of relief. Their petition was 
a very humble one, only a little bread—all indeed, as the 
stranger captain assured them, he could spare them, as his 
own stock was running very low. They must wait, however, 
he added, till twelve, when he had to make an observation. 
Relieved by this momen gleam of hope, Captain Harri- 
son, not only emaciated with fatigue and fasting, but labor- 
ing under three painful diseases, a severe flux, im sight, 
and acute rheumatism in the right knee, went down to his 
cabin for half an hour's restorative sleep. He had not been 
many minutes there, however, before the sailors came run- 
ning down in unutterable despair, informing him in scarcely 
intelligible words that the vessel was making from them as 


fast as she could, and that they were now left to inevitable 
destruction. When Harrison crawled upon deck, he found, 
to his inexpressible grief, that their statement was only too 
true. The selfish captain had taken the reef out of his top- 
sails and mainsail, and in less than five hours, with a free 
breeze in his favor, was entirely out of sight. As long as the 
cruel vessel remained even as large as a fly against the hori- 
zon, the Peggy’s crew hung about the shrouds, or ran ina 
eng frenzy from one part of the ship to the other to col- 
ect signals of distress. They pierced the air with their cries, 
which increased as the ship grew smaller and smaller, and 
strained their very eyeballs to keep her in sight, in a despair- 
ing hope that some sudden impulse of pity might yet induce 
the captain to turn and stretch out a blessed hand of relief. 
What renders this man’s conduct more detestable was the 
fact that Captain Harrison had promised if he would take 
his crew from the doomed vessel not to accept a single morsel 
of his provisions. 

“ My people,” says Captain Harrison, “ being thus unhap- 

pily cut off from all assistance, where they were so fully per- 
suaded of meeting with an instant relief, became now as much 
dejected with their disappointment as they grew formerly 
transported with their joy. A desperate kind of gloom sat 
upon every face, which seemed regardless of the horror that 
was continually expected to burst upon our heads, at the 
same time that it indicated a determination to put off the 
fatal moment to the utmost verge of possibility. Actuated, 
therefore, by a resolution of holding out as long as we were 
able, we turned our thoughts upon a pair of pigeons and a 
cat, which we had not yet destroyed, and which were the 
only living animals on board besides ourselves. The 5 ae 
we killed for our Christmas dinner, and the day following 
made away with our cat, casting lots for the several parts of 
the poor creature, as there was no less than nine of us to par- 
take of the repast. The head fell to my share, and in all my 
days I never feasted on anything which appeared so delicious 
to my appetite—the piercing sharpness of necessity had en- 
tirely conquered my aversion to such food, and the rage of an 
incredible hunger rendered that an exquisite regale which, on 
any other occasion, I must have loathed with the most insu- 
perable disgust. After the cat was entirely consumed, my 
people began to scrape the barnacles from the ship’s bottom ; 
but the relief aflorded from this expedient was extremely 
trivial, as the waves had beaten off the greatest number that 
were above water, and the men were infinitely too weak to 
hang over the ship’s side to gather them ; their continued in- 
toxication seemed, however, in some measure to keep up 
their spirits, though it hastened the destruction of their 
health, and every dawn of reflection was carried off in a storm 
of blasphemy and execration.” 
Luckily for the brave captain, he had taken such an utter 
aversion to wine from the constant steam of the liquors the 
sailors were all day Leating in the steerage, that he subsisted 
entirely on the refuse water in the dirty casks, drinking half 
a pint of it, with a few drops of Turlington’s balsam in it for 
a flavor, every four-and-twenty-hours. In this miserable sit- 
uation he would have patiently waited for the wave that was 
to sweep him into eternity, had it not been for the sustaining 
thought of his wife and young children, who were, perhaps, 
ai that very moment praying for his return. 

Matters just then, indeed, appeared hopeless even to the 

youngest, healthiest, and most sanguine. Harrison was 
powerless with sickness, the men were either too exhausted 
or too drunk to keep steady at the pumps, it blew harder 
than ever, and the last sail had just been torn away by a 
fresh nor’-wester. The vessel was now a mere unguidable 
wreck, and, worst of all, there was not a single inch of 
candle left to cheer the long dark winter nights. It seemed 
impossible that any new misfortune could render their condi- 
tion more deplorable, and even Captain Harrison now aban- 
doned all hope. Unable to hold a pen, he from henceforth 
ceased even to attempt to keep a log or a journal, but 
from time to time made some brief memoranda with chalk 
on the cabin panels. The climax of these horrors was fast 
approachibg. Their last morsel of meat had been the cat of 
the 26th of December. 
“On the 13th of January following,” says the captain, 
“being still tossed about at the discretion of the sea and 
wind, my mate came to me in the cabin half-drunk, indeed, 
but with looks so full of horror as partly indicated the 
nature of their dreadful purpose, and informed me ‘ that 
they could hold out no longer, that their tobacco was entirely 
exhausted, that they had eaten up all the leather belonging 
to the pumps, and even the buttons off their jackets, that 
now they had no chance in nature but to cast lots, and to 
sacrifice one of themselves for the preservation of the rest.’ 
They therefore expected my concurrence in the measure, 
and desired me to favor them with an immediate determina- 
tion. Perceiving them in liquor, I endeavored to soothe 
them from their purpose as well as I could, begged that they 
would retire to rest, and that in case Providence did not 
inte in their favor by the next morning, we would con- 
suit further on the subject. Instead of regarding my request, 
however, they swore, with a determined horror of execra- 
tion, that what was to be done must be done immediately, 
and that it was indifferent to them whether I acquiesced or 
not, for, although they had been so kind as to acquaint me 
with their resolution, they would oblige me to take my 
chance as well as another man, since the general misfortune 
had levelled all distinction of persons.” 

Captain Harrison, who had om | expected some act of 
violence, had kept his pistols loaded by him for fear of sur- 
prise ; but too weak to resist by force, and finding the sailors 
deaf to all remonstrances, he merely told them that he would 
on no account either sanction the death of any one of them, 
nor partake of the horrible repast. They replied roughly 
that they did not want his consent, and as to eating or not 
eating he could do just as he liked. They returned to the 
steerage to cast lots, and in a few minutes returned to say 
that they had each taken a chance for their lives, but that 
the lot had fallen on the ne The short time that they 
were absent, and the privacy of the lottery, infused stron 
suspicions into the captain’s mind that the poor black h 
not had a. but on further reflection he only wondered 
that they had even given him the appearance of a chance. 

“The miserable black,” says Captain Harrison, “ well 
knowing his fate was at hand, anc seeing one of the fellows 
loading a pistol to dispatch him, ran to me, begging I would 
endeavor to save his life, Unfortunately for him I was 
totally without power. They therefore dragged him into the 
steerage, where in less than two minutes they shot him 
through the head. They suffered him to lie but a very little 
time before they ripped him open, intending to fry part of 
him for —— there being a large fire made ready for the 
alae ut one of the foremast-men, whose name was 

ohn Campbell, being ravenously impatient for food, tore 





the flesh, and devoured it raw as it was, notwithstanding the 
















chance with us, as you did before when thin 








fire at his hand, where it could be immediately dressed, 


The unhappy man paid dear for such an extravagant impa- 
tience, for in three days after he died raving mad, and was, 
the morning of his death, thrown overboard, the survivors, 


greatly as they wished to preserve his body, being fearful of 


a his fate if they ventured to make as free with him 


as with the unfortunate negro. But to return. The black 
affording my people a luxurious banquet, they were busy the 
oe. part of the night in feasting on him, and did not 
retire to rest till two in the morning. About eight o’clock 
the next day, the mate came to ask my orders, relative to 
pickling the body, an instance of brutality which shocked 
me so much that I gras a pistol, and mustering all the 
strength I was master of, I swore, unless he instantly quitted 
the cabin, I woula send him after the negro. Seeing me 
determined, he withdrew, but muttered, as he went out, that 
the provision should be taken care of without my advice, 
and that he was sorry he had applied to me, since I was no 
longer master of the ship. Accordingly he called a council, 
where it was unanimously agreed to cut the body into small 
pieces, and to pickle it, after chopping off the head and 
fingers, which they threw overboard by common consent. 

“ Three or four days after, as they were stewing and trying 
some steaks, as they called the slices which they cut ton 
the negro (for they stewed these slices first in wine and 
and afterwards either fried or broiled them) I could hear 
them say, ‘ Damn him, though he would not consent to our 
having any meat, let us give him some, and immediately 
one of them came into the cabin, and offered me a steak. I 
refused the tender with indignation, and desired the person 
who brought it at his peril to make the offer a second time. 
In fact, the constant expectation of death, joined to the 
miserable state to which I was reduced, through sickness and 
fatigue, to say nothing of my horror at the food with which 
I was presented, entirely took away my desire of eating. 
Add also to this, that the stench of their stewing and frying 
threw me into an absolute fever, and that this fever was 
aggravated by a strong scurvy and a violent swelling in my 
legs. Sinking under such an accumulated load of afflictions, 
and being, moreover, fearful, if I closed my eyes, that they 
would surprise and murder me for their next supply, it is no 


wonder that I lost all relish for sustenance.” 


Notwithstanding the drunkenness of the men, they hus- 


banded the negro’s carcass with the greatest economy, setting 
themselves on the strictest allowance. 


But when it was 
nearly expended, Harrison could constantly hear the sailors 
talking among themselves about the necessity of killing 
him next rather than cast lots among themselves. The cap- 
tain had slept little before; now, as one may easily imagine, 
he slept less; and as tke negro’s flesh decreased day by day, 
his ‘apprehensions grew more unbearable. Every meal of 
this seemed to him a fresh step towards his destruction. 

So matters went on miserably enough till the 28th or 29th 


of January, when the drunken mate again entered the cabin 
at the head of the six sailors, and told him how the negro 


had been entirely eaten up some days back, and that as no 
vessel had appeared to give them even a glimmer of hope, it 
was necessary to cast lots again, as it was at all events better 
to die separately than all together. 

“You are now hungry,” the men said, “and will take your 
looked better.” 

Again the captain warmly urged them to desist. He argued 
that killing the black had been of no use, for they were as 
greedy and emaciated as ever. He therefore urged them to 
submit patiently to the dispensations of Providence, and 
offered to pray with them for immediate relief or immediate 
death. The men sullenly replied that when they were 
hungry was no time to cant or pray; they must have some- 
thing to eat, and if he did not immediately consent to cast 
lots they would at once cast lots without him. 

“Finding them thus inflexible,” writes the captain, “and 
having but too much reason to suspect some foul proceed- 
ings unless I became a principal agent in the affair, I made 
a shift to rise up in my bed, ordered pen, ink, and paper, and 
called them all into the cabin. There were seven of us now 
left, and the lots were drawn in the same manner as the 
tickets are drawn for a lottery at Guildhall. The lot, indeed, 
did not fall on me, but on one David Flatt, a foremast-man, 
the only man in the ship on whom I could place any reli- 
ance. The shock of the decision was en. and the prepara- 
tions for execution were dreadful. The fire already blazed 
in the steerage, aud everything was prepared for sacrificing 
the wretched victim immediately. A profound silence for 
some time took possession of the whole company, and would 
possibly have continued longer had not the unhappy victim 
himself, who appeared quite resigned, delivered himself to 
the following effect: ‘My dear friends, messmates, and fel- 
low-suflerers, all I have to beg of you is to despatch me as 
soon as you did the negro, and to put me to as little torture 
as you can.’ Then, turning to one James Doud (the man 
who shot the negro), ‘It is my desire,’ says he,‘ that you 
should shoot me.’ Doud readily yet reluctantly assented. 
The unhappy victim then begged a small time to prepare 
himself for death ; to which his companions very cheerfully 
agreed, and even seemed at last unwilling to insist upon his 
forfeited life, as he was greatly respected by the whole ship's 
company. A few draughts of wine, however, soon sup- 
pressed these dawnings of humanity ; nevertheless, to"show 
their regard, they consented to let him live till eleven the 
next morning, in hopes that the Divine goodness would, in 
the mean time, raise u 


same time they be of me to read prayers, promising to 


join me with the utmost fervency. I was greatly pleased 


with this notion, and though but little able to go through a 
task of that kind, I exerted all my strength, and had the sat- 
isfaction to observe that they behaved with tolerable de- 


As Captain Harrison lay down, faint with reading and 
prostrate with despair, he could hear the whole ship’s com- 
pany talking to poor Flatt, hoping that God would interpose 
for him, promising, though they never could catch a fish, 
they would drop some hooks over the side at daybreak, io 
give their old messmate one chance more. Flatt, however, 
in spite of this reassurance, grew stone deaf about midnight, 
and delirious about four in the poem 4 The men then de- 
bated whether it would not be greater humanity to despatch 
him at once, but the majority agreeing to spare him, as they 
had promised, till eleven in the next forencon, they all re- 
tired to their hammocks, except the sentinel, whom they 
always kept up to watch the fire. ; . 

About eight the next morning, as Captain Harrison was in 
his cabin pondering over the fate of poor Flatt, who had now 
but three hours ;to live, two sailors rushed down into the 
cabin, and, without saying a word seized his hands. The 
captain at once concluded that the crew, afraid of eating the 
flesh of a madman, had resolved on sacrificing him. Disen- 
gaging himself, therefore, Harrison snatched up his pistols, 
resolved to sell his life as dearly as he could. The men at 
once cried out that they bad seen a sail to the leeward—a 





some other source of relief. At the , 
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large vessel, and standing in a fair direction. The rest of the} ly and Mill at his fingers’ ends, and he will be down on you 
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crew soon after came down, and said that there was a sail, | immediately, if you do not formulate your logic according to 
but that she seemed to be bearing off in quite a contrary |rule. He cannot grant you that premise, your major or your 
course. minor proposition is out of gear; the conclusion is you are 

The captain was at first so overcome with joy that he could jan ass, and you do not know what you are talking of. 
with difliculty give the orders to’ make signals of distress.|Q.E.D. He cannot imagine how you came by such and such 
The ‘men, once more obedient, leaped about, and soon after} notion. You only required ‘a capacity a degree above that of 
begun to cry out,“ She nighs us! she nighs us! She’sstand-|a congenital idiot to perceive how the matter really stood. 
ing this way !” For the argufying man is horribly abusive. He pretends to 

As the ship grew nearer, the sailors tried to reassure Flatt, | be cool, and he is cooler than he knows; but he has a taste 
but his mind was gone, and he could not understand that his | for indulging in spite under the false pretence of imparting 
life was now safe. They then began to pass round the can, | instruction. And, with his constant proclamation of reason- 
till the captain had convinced them that the ship might re- | ing according to art and science, he is as slippery and as elu- 
fuse’ to take them on board if they were found drunk. This | sive as an eel in a wet meadow when you try to take him up 
sobered them, but the mate refused to listen to any argument, | fairly. He will shirk the question, confuse the question, play 


and brutally drank on. 

“ After continuing for a considerable time,” says Harrison, 
“eagerly observing the progress of the vessel, and undergo- 
ing the ‘nost tumultuous agitation;that could be created by so 
trying a suspense, we had at last the happiness to see a boat 
drop astern, and row towards us fully manned, with a very 
vigorous despatch. It was now quite a calm, yet the impa- 
tience with which we expected the arrival of the boat was 
incredible; the numberless disappointments we had met in 


pansy geoky with it, and substitute another for it—conde- 
scend to every controversial subterfuge sooner than acknow- 
ledge himself beaten. Of course he does acquire a certain 
linguistic dexterity from the constant employment of his 
tongue in the recreation of quibbling. But, if you could only 
appoint an umpire, the number of points that could be scored 
against him would surprise those who are in the habit of 
venerating him as Sir Oracle. 

For the argufying man has his admirers. People who esti- 


the course of our unfortunate voyage filled us with an appre-| mate him at his own value, people who are imposed 3 
hension that some new accident might frustrate all our hopes, , his volubility and his abnormal flux of words, “ Mr. 
and plunge us again into an aggravated distress. Life and | Theodore,” remarks an old lady in a novel we came across 
death seemed, indeed, to sit upon every stroke of the oar; | the other day, “ Mr. Theodore is such a ‘languageous’ per- 
and as we still considered ourselves tottering on the very |son”—and your argufying man is, by disposition and culture, 
verge of eternity, the conflict between our wishes and our | lan us. Now, there is still a great deal of respect in 
fears may be easily supposed by a reader of imagination. The | the world for what is coarsely but very significantly called 
boat at length came alongside; but our appearance was 80 | Jaw. On one stumping tour ef Mr. Gla stone’s the torrent of 
ghastly that the men rested upon their oars, and, with looks | that orator’s eloquence flooded six or eight columns of the 
of inconceivable astonishment, demanded what we were. | Times every morning, and vastly increased the wonders for 
Having satisfied them on this point, they immediately came | his abilities in the minds of old ladies and others who have a 
on board, and begged we would use the wtmost expedition | reverential feeling for the “languageous.” And so with the 
in quitting our miserable wreck, lest they should be over-|argufying man. There must be something in him, people 
taken by a gale before they were able to recover their ship. | think, when so much comes out—forgetting how very little 
At the same time, seeing me totally incapable of getting into} there isin adrum. And it is noticeable how diflicult it is 
the boat without assistance, they provided ropes, by which I | ever to restrain the argufying nature even in its superior lev- 
was quickly let down, and my people followed me—I need jels. The quarrels of theologians have become proverbial. 
not, I believe, observe, with all the alacrity they possessed.” | Men of science will wrangle on conic sections with ferocity, 
The drunken mate, almost forgotten, came to the gunwale |and will fight over the spots on the sun’s face as our fore- 
at the last moment, astonished at the boat and the strange | fathers would fight at the charge of a blot on their private 
sailors. The sight of Harrison’s men, with their hollow eyes, | escutcheons. But these encounters serve, perhane, to vitalise 
shrivelled cheeks, long beards, and squalid complexions, made | and animate discussion. It is to the social argufyer that we 
the captain absolutely tremble with horror as he led Harrison | must lodge our objections. He has no more right to bring 
politely down to his cabin, thanking God for being made the | his disputatious crankiness into violent and unsolicited oppo- 
instrument of his deliverance. The rescuiug ship proved to] sition toour humors than he has to assault us bodily. We 
be the Susanna, bound to London from Virginia, Thomas | have our opinion, and he will not let us have it in peace. 
Evers, captain. She, too, had had a battle with “a hard gale} We must have his, and swallow it upon compulsion, without 
of wind,” and a heavy sea, that at one fell swoop had licked | a particle of courtesy to take the bitterness out of the dose. 
off four hogs, five butts of fresh water, fifty fowls, twenty or | He is allowed extraordinary liberties. J.ong ago there was a 
thirty geese and turkeys, and the caboose and copper. ith | chance of bis _— shot by a gentleman who did not care to 
seven fresh hands on board, and a long series of foul weather, | be described as a liar or a dolt, inferentially or otherwise ; 
a head wind, and a leaky vessel, he had to limit the crew to| but now a man in an argument may almost say anything, 
two and a half pounds of bread per week, and a quart of | and le receives encouragement from the immunity he enjoys 
water and half a pound of salt provisions a day to each | for impertinence. 
man. What renders it so difficult to put up with the argufying 
Harrison, that brave Englishman, who tells his dreadful | man is the circumstance that he never contends for truth, but 
story with such unaffected piety and naive simplicity, was|for triumph. This is plain enough from the dishonest and 
three cr four days on board before he felt any inclination to} uncandid way in which he goes to work. He will grant 
do anything but calmly sleep. The fourth day he sipped a} nothing; never confess to the most palpable hit, though you 
little sago, but seemed to have lost all sense of taste, The] have bent your foil against his pad half a dozen times in as 
next day he took some chicken-broth, and began to enjoy |many minutes; and he never knows when to stop. He is 
food. Soon after this, though unable to face the wind, he | not satisfied with an imaginary victory. Whenever he thinks 
could crawl on deck, and the air gave him strength. A sur-| you are down because you are silent, he gives you a sort of 
feit of roast turkey, however, throwing him intoa fever, Cap- | verbal kick to rouse you for another combat. Loyola was a 
tain Evers, who acted as his kind physician and nurse, re-|simpleton to him in casuistry. He bas the trick of escape 
stricted him in food. Though sadly wanting provisions, the by that fish who can hide from his enemies by ex- 
Susanna sighted no vessel at all except a Frenchman, from | uding a preparation which renders the water around him dark 
Cape Frangois, as badly off as themselves. Nevertheless, }and obscure. Without having & specific acquaintance with a 
about the 1st or 2nd of March they reached the Land’s End | topic which it may be in your line or your bent to under- 
safely, and took a pilot otf Dartmouth, who guided the long- | stand, he is still ready to contradict a doctor in medicine, or a 
tormented sloop into the quiet Devonshire harbor, where the | composer in counterpoint. He bristles with paradoxes, and 
sufferers were treated with generous kindness. Next day the | he is an artful impostor in the method in which he conducts 
wretched mate died, and his watch and trinkets were sold to | his business. He starts with knowing little or nothing of the 
ay for his funeral. Two others of the sailors also died. | subject on which he desires to argufy. But, as the Attorney- 
‘oor Flatt still continued out of his senses. Of the six men | General said of the Claimant, he picks your brains as you go 
rescued, only two were strong enough to do any duty. along. Besides, if he can a confound you with your 
On arriving in London on the 1st of April, 1760, Captain |own words and statements, his elation is all the greater. 
Harrison, who was insured at New York, “— a protest in |“ Stop now, sir! I have you there, sir! Just now you ssid 
order to secure an indemnity to his owners. The declaration | that, and now you say that; the two things cannot be true.” 
was signed by Robert Shank, “notary and tabellion public,” t L 
and sworn to “upon the Holy Evangelist of Almighty God,” | rance, of the theme on which he has driven you into an en- 
by the captain and a passenger’ of the Susanna, before the ment. On the whole, the gy gee it is obvious 
Right Honorable George Nelson, Esquire, then lord mayor. | enough, is a personage to be avoided. ly him, if you can 
He also published a short narrative of his sufferings and star- | at all with convenience.—Globve. 
vation for two and forty days, to show the “impiety of de- 
spair,” at Harrison's, “ opposite Stationers’ Hall, Ludguate- 
street.” In the last page, this brave, steadfast fellow, who, 
like the sailor in Horace, “ mox reficit rates,” says, “ lam now 
returning to New York, in the ship Hope, Captain Benjamin 








This, you will perceive, he may effect, though in total igno- 





NOTHING. 


When a man has nothing to write about, let him forthwith 
write on Nothing. He will find few subjects so entertaining, 


Davis, where I shortly trust the goodness which I have 
already experienced at the hand of Providence will be crowned 
by a joyful meeting of my wife and family.” 

When Lord Byron was taunted with having taken his 
wreck in Don Juan from that of the Juno, already given in 
an early number of this series, he told a friend that he had 


drawn it from many such narratives, which he tamed. Among 
those which he mentioned, the Melancholy Narrative of the 
Distressful Voyage and Miraculous Deliverance of Captain 


David Harrison, of the American Sloop P 
very prominent place—Ad the Year Round. 










eggy, occupies a 


so capable of varied treatment. We who live in this busy 
country can scarcely form a just estimate of the reality of 
Nothing. We take credit to ourselves that we are always 
busily occupied, and contemptuously regard those whose 
activity is less prominent than our own, calling them Know- 
nothings, Do-nothings, worldly and spiritual, that during 
every millionth part of every second — the twenty-four 
hours of every day of our lives we should submit ourselves 
to some sort of active duty. We rise and eat, we are whirled 
through space to our business, we transact this with a violent 
energy, almost as if death were in waiting round the corner 
to carry us off, we are whirled back again homewards, and 
then, after sundry other ceremonious observances have been 







—-___—. 
‘4 rattled through, we betake ourselves to a feverish rest, which 
: ; THE ARGUFYING MAN. some call pd ofttimes regretting that our bodies are not 
Anything will do for him to contradict you about. He | furnished with some kind of key, that we may wind ourselves 
runs counter to every ordinary or sensible opinion, not only | up periodically, and so spare ourselves even this small sacri- 
upon principle, but upon system. It is his neture to. He fice to necessity which nature demands of us. It is fortunate, 
will prove to you, before your face, that you were a fool for | perhaps, that no man has as yet succeeded in discovering per- 
differing with him, and yet he likes, he almost smacks his petual motion, or rather of applying its laws to poor restless 
lips over, a tough antagonist. Indeed he will often turn| humanity, or this world of ours would be positively unin- 
round, as it were, upon an unfortunate man who argues with | habitable. There would be ceaseless activity everywhere, 
him, prematurely, for the sake of peace, and who to his dis-}and even the small modicum of abstinence from work we 
may, finds that he has, after all, gained nothing by the sur-| now allow would entirely disappear. Why need we live as 
rencer, his torturer having simply shifted the ground of con-| if life were a kind of race-course, our bodies the horses, our 
tention in order to renew the battle. A story is told of a con-| minds the jockeys, whose sole business is to reach as quickly 
firmed and inveterate argufyer who, on one occasion, acted | as possible the goal where life terminates? We might possi- 
onajury. The case was plain enough, and eleven were for | bly mend matters somewhat if our actions were a little less 
a verdict one way, but the argufyer held out. At length he continuously energetic. The man who has eaten, can best 
wearied and bullied the lot into his view—they thought their | appreciate the pleasure of notalways eating; who has drunk, 
Telease was at hand. To their horror, he said it suddenly|the pleasure of not always drinking; who is awake, the 
struck him that they were -igbt in the first instance, and that | pleasure of not always sleeping. Why can we not, then, con- 
he would now eat his boots sooner than be at one with them. | ceive of a man of active mind and habits who shall every 
Here was a typical illustration of the argufying method. | now and then prepare himself to enjoy the pleasure of being 
This, however, is a rough and common instance. Another] wholly at rest; of having, occasionally, nothing whatever of 
species of the same bore isof a learned turn. He has Whate- himself about him; of Good-for-nothings? We seem to 


-— 
+——_—— 


think it essential to our welfare, being able, in fact, to so 
abstract himself for the time being from the world us, figura- 
tively speaking, to be Nothing! e English take no small 
pride in our greatness, we believe we are, far in advance of 
all other nations; while our cousins, the Yankees, are far 
ahead of ourselves in seif-conceit, and think they can beat 
even dame Nature herself. Yet, with all their and our 
assumed superiority, we are behind the Italians, who think 
life was meant for something else than a mere uninterrupted 
scuffle for power and wealth, or that each of us should strive 
to be, so to speak, the first in at the death. Indivi ually they 
believe in occasional abstractions from the world affording 
them an indescribable pleasure, not included. in ihe category 
of ordinary eae? mee. There is a well-known pro- 
Dolce far niente”—which they not only 
quote, but, better still, religiously observe. An Italian, 
dreaming of the deep blue sky above him, which he sees, yet 
does not see, of the gorgeous landscspe that environs him, 
and in which he is epenm perhaps, # prominent figure 
—sucb a one presents to us a picture of, repose as nearly per- 
fect 23 possible. The sky, the hills, the valleys, the cattle, 
the trees—all these he is rejoicing in, yet he has cast himself 
off, and is a Nothing. He is not then in;the material world, 
but in the spirit world, which his fancy has created thereout. 
Is it not better to be capable of living, and at the same time 
realising these unrealities, than to be a sort of mechani¢al 
laborer, whose sole objects are worldly, whose sole pleasures 
are what a worldly fashion dictates? Even a cat must be 
happier than the most sensible of men; for he basks occa- 
sionally in the sun, or purrs contentedly on the hearth-rug 
before a blazing winter fire, while his superior, the reasouing 
animal, is ever worrying himself unphilosophically in a search 
after all kinds of philosophers’ stones, . . . 
_ But the immaterial Nothing—what is it? Can we define 
it, or even comprehend it? No more, perhaps, than we can . 
Infinity or Eternity. An Irishman has described Infinity as 
“a footless stocking withouta leg ;” while another, we believe, 
tells us that “if we shut our eyes we may see it.” Years ago 
we were amused, and at first not a little alarmed, by. the 
following proposition put to us by an old: familiar friend. 
Some people hold that beatitude in the unknown hereafter 
will consist in the infinite enjoyment of that pleasure which 
each of us in this finite world has erred to all other 
pleasures. Thus the Mahomedan, who is’ an Epicurean 
sensualist, with somewhat fastidious tastes of what men call 
the grosser order, believes in an_ eternal paradise, filled 
infinitely with houris. Now, said our -friend, my chief 
pleasure in life is to smoke the very best ci and, apply- 
ing this strange belief to my own case, then in the unknown 
future I should have an infinite box of cigars, with which to 
regale myself infinitely to all eternity. But others may have 
the same preference as myself for this-particular pleasure, 
and yet again others for other pleasures, in which case, as in- 
finite space will be already’ filled with my infinite box of 
cigars, where will there be room left for the materials where- 
with to satisfy {nfinitely these infinite desires of an infinite 
number of other le? This quaint illustration of a 
mystery has this merit, that we can better appreciate the 
infinity of the infinite. And so is it with Nothing. Its 
absolute nothingness is, in a measure, brought home to us by 
the determinate nothingness of everything which is not. 
Perhaps we might define Nothing to be minus Infinity, or 
Zero to the n-th power e ed to Infinity. Fora finite 
idea of Nothing, Buclid’s definition of a point as having 
neither nor magnitude, or of a line as “ length without 
breadth,” will serve our purpose as well, perhaps, as the two 
odd Irish notions we have referred to before. raconfused 
idea of Nothing, we may suggest the familiar expressions, 
“ No end of an ass,” and the like. But whether we dream 
of Nothing in the abstract, of Nothing particular, or of an 
incongruous Nothing, we shall fare better than: many who 
laboriously devote themselves to the pursuit of somethings 
which not unfrequently end in Nothing.—Civilian. 


verb of theirs—* 





MILLICENT MAY. 
BY CLEMENT sBCOTT, 


When all the world is a whirl of singing, 
When blackbird, linnet, and thrush prolong, 
The wave of music, around us clingiyg, s 
Which ‘crests in melody, breaks in ‘song : 
When every foot the harebell crushes, 
And only the roses die too soon : 
When carolling choirs, in blossoming bushes, 
Sing madrigal songs for the birth of June; 
Then, down in the new-mown fields of hay, 
My heart it pines for thee, Millicent May! 


The nightingale wails, till the morning breaketh, 
For love of my love in its moonlit grove, 
The cool green meadows the lark forsaketh 
To tell to heaven of my love! my love! 
The waving boughs of the alders sigh to her, 
Her feet are kiss’d by the buttercup king! 
The summer-down breeze creeps softly nigh to her 
To play with her huir and to iaey Ps sing! 
Alone she wandereth! Why delay! 
Poor heart that is breaking for Millicent May! 


Ah! Millicent May, though winter is over, 
And rain and ruin are passed and gone, 
Though summer has given a love and a lover, 
The love is alone, and the lover alone! 
The winter has given us tears and sorrow, 
The spring has given them time to die, 
But the summer! the summer! has no to-morrow. 
Let us live in the summer, love, you and I. 
Stop, wandering maid, in the new-mown hay, 
A suppliant pleads to thee, Millicent May ! 


Sleep, birds and buds, as I wander away to her, 
Haste, hurrying feet, through the tender grass, 
On the strings of my heart I am longing to play to her, 
When the song is over, the sound will pass 
And echo adown the valley beneath us 
For a moment's rest, till it soars above 
To ask that heav’n may at last bequeath us 
A life of laughter! a life of love! 
Away! away! through the new-mown hay, 
She’s waiting! awaiting me—Millicent May ! 
_—_- s>—__——_ 


Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. Coyne, Richmond, N. Y., 
has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing 
Machine since Sept., 1857, for the work of a large family ; 
learned to use it without any instruction and in three days 
has made 8 shirts, hem: 3 tablecloths and 6 towels. It is 
the only machine that d work nicely enough for her; her 
little daughter learned to use it in one afternoon, and can run 
it as fast and do as good work as any one. See the new Im- 





provements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
meg FD ANERUE THEATRE.—THE NEW PARISIAN 








a 
“poor, ‘THEATRE — MR. EDWIN ADAMS, TIN 





ma THEATRE SATURDAY, J JUNE “ist, “1st, 
and Farewell Performance of/Mr. Charles 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, Ga. L. 
Fox's Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ‘Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 


WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
Summer-Night Concerts. 


BRYANTS | OPERA HOUSE, MONDAY JUNE 3, 


Summer Season of English Opera. 


SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


























| gene HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





ees ECONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
950 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The now a—- preparation ever offered . the 
public. ek 5 OLATE, a most delightful beve 
JOHN F. GENRY, Agent, 8 a! New ork. 


~ Children Teethin 








The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, LOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP It is perfectly reliable. 
. SPECIAL NOTICE. 


As there remain but a few copies of the ‘* Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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LANDS FOR EMIGRANTS. 

The immigration returns for the current year show such an 
important increase on those furnished by preceding statistics, 
that it becomes evident that there are strong elements at work 
in the old world, which must impart a still further impetus to 
emigration to this country. The movement from Germany 
has become of so widespread a character as to inspire grave 
misdoubts concerning the policy of maintaining the military 
service in its present exacting form. From those country- 
men who have settled here, the most flattering reports of the 
resources of the United States have been forwarded to their 
relatives and friends, and as the danger and discomfort of the 
voyage across the Atlantic have been greatly mitigated by the 
establishment of swift and powerful steamship lines, there 
exists no longer that dread of the ocean passage which de- 
terred so many from seeking their fortune in the new world. 
From Germany, as also from Scandinavia, we must therefore 
expect to see a still further increase in emigration within the 
ensuing years. Ireland will probably show a decrease on the 
previous returns, because through the diminution of its labor- 
ing classes, wages are now comparatively so high as to afford 
a good livelihood to the tillers of the soil. From France the 
movement is never likely to become of any large propor- 
tion, as, except in some few specialties, there has always 
been an indisposition on the part of its people to emigrate to 
foreign climes. In the British Isles there are convincing 
proofs that a regular movement is being made to organize 
emigration on a most extended scale, and in consequence of 
the length and cost of the voyage to Australia, the outflow to 
this continent will soon assume very important dimensions, 
and ought to meet with cordial support at the hands of the 
authorities of Canada and of the United States. 

We propose to give some extended notices of the various 
points to which this stream of hardy and inteiligent labor 
may be successfully directed, and we commence with the 
lands of the Union Pacific Railroad, which of themselves 
would afford a settlement for millions of emigrants. This 
road commences at Omaha, on the Missouri River, and con- 
nects at Great Salt Lake with the Central Pacific Railroad 
which extends to San Francisco. These lands, for settle- 
ment, are contained in alternate sections of one square mile 
each, within a breadth of twenty miles on each side of the 
railroad, and extend along the entire line, through central 
Nebraska, southern Wyoming, and northera Colorado and 
Utah, and inciude within their limits the splendid agricul- 
tural lands of the Platte Valley, the great natural pastures of 
the Laramie Plains and the valleys of Lodge Pole Creek and 

Bear River, and the rich iron and coal fields between the 
Biack Hills and the Wahsatch Mountains. A portion of 
these lands, extending through Nebraska, and embracing 
parts of Wyoming and Utah, ingluding the celebrated Lara- 
mie Plains, and the lands in the vicinity of Cheyenne, have 
been placed in market by the Company, and are being sold to 
settlers at low prices and upon very favorable terms of pay- 
ment. The lands in Nebraska are upon the immediate line 


of the Union Pacific Railread in the great Platte Valley. 
This remarkable Valley, thnough which the Pacific Railroad 
extends for more than three hundred niles, is from ten td 
fifteen miles’in width} and is widely celebrated for its pic- 
turesque scenery, rich productive soil,and mild and healthful 
climate. In natural advantages, this valley is. “unsurpassed! 
'| It comprises the central portion of the State’ of Nebraska, 
‘land is in about the same latitude with the'cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Madrid and Rome. It is distant, both 
from the oceans and the great lakes of the interior. As a re* 
sult, the air is dry, the storms of rain are of short duration, 
and it is exempt from those long d‘izzly! seasons of wet 
weather so annoying to the farmers in many parts of the 
country, while there is an abundance of rain for useful pur- 
poses. The land is well watered. Numerous streams inter- 
sect the Valley, mary of which afford excellent water power 
and valuable mill sites. Springs abound, and good water can 
usually be obtained at a depth of from ten to thirty feet. 
The surface is sufficiently rolling to allow the surplus water 
to drain oft, which would otherwise stagnate and produce 
disease. The low grounds are not soft, and swamps and 
marshes are unknown. The surface of the country is divi- 
ded into bottom and table lands and rolling prairie. The soil 
of the bottom lands is of a rich alluvial character, of great 
depth and inexhaustible fertility, producing splendid crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, etc. It is light and friable, of easy 
culture, and may be ploughed to any depth required. 

In market facilities, Nebraska is peculiarly favored ; occu- 
pying a central geographical position midway between the 
two oceans, on the line of the Great Trans-Continenal Rail- 
road, it possesses great advantages for the disposal of its 
—|surplus grain and stock. To the west are vast mining and 
pastoral districts, inhabited by a population, who, giving but 
little attention to agricultural pursuits themselves, must, to a 
great extent, draw their supplies from this State. Some of 
the lands are admirably suited for pasture and stock-raising, 
but experience has shown that unless in exceptional posi- 
tions, it is not politic to count on ample grazing throughout 
the entire winter, and farmers, therefore, provide a small crop 
of root food for their cattle, to be used in case of necessity 

The lands are sold for cash or on credit, the prices varying 
from $2 to $10 per acre, and a deduction of ten per cent. is 
made to those who purchase for cash. The advantages of 
settling in communities are many and important. By moving 
in large numbers reduced res of fare and freight can be 
secured from Railroad , and Transportation Companies. 
Teams and expensive farming implements can be purchased 
jointly, and mutual aid rendered in erecting buildings, 
opening farms, etc. A neighborhood grows up at 
once, and a certain and rapid enhancement in the value 
of the land purchased is secured. Good society, 
schools, churches, post-offices, mills, stores, good roads, and 
all other conveniences of life enjoyed in older communities, 
are created far earlier than is possible where one settler is 
located at a time, and the growth of population is slow and 
precarious. These advantages, which are fully realized among 
the colonies already successfully located at various points in 
the West, are attracting the attention of emigrants through- 
out this country and in Europe. The result is that a large 
proportion of the emigration of the present season is being 
accomplished by means of organized colonization. To all 
such organizations the lands of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company offer great inducements, in quality of soil, desira- 
bleness of location, facility of access, and prices and terms of 
payment. The office of the Land Department of the Union 
Pacific Railroad is at Omaha, Nebraska, where a guide to this 
region may be obtained. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE TREATY. 


The rumor now prevailing that all attempts to conciliate 
the differences between the two cabinets have failed, has pro- 
duced but little excitement in this city, the almost general 
opinion being that the negotiations had become so involved, 
that it was far better to abstain from all further immediate 
negotiation in the matter. The latest advices state that the 
English ministry are not disposed to accept the changes in- 
serted by the Senate in the Supplemental Article, and as the 
Washington cabinet is averse from withdrawing the claim 
for consequential damages without these restrictions, it is 
more than probable that the whole affair will fall through, 
and that the English government will withdraw from the Court 
of Arbitration. 

From the tenor of our remarks on the treaty during the 
recent negotiations, it may be inferred that we regard this 


,| failure as no great calamity to either country. In all times 


we have striven to promote the most cordial understanding 
between Great Britain, Canada and the United States, con- 
vinced as we are, that their interests will be safeguarded by 
a removal of the differences that have arisen between them; 
but as, not only have the articles of the treaty been de- 
nounced by a large minority in each country, but a question 
of good faith was involved in the preliminary transaction, it is 
better that some hermonious result should be reached at a 
future period, when a change in either cabinet may allow of 
a dispassionate renewal of the negotiations. The failure of 
the treaty under its recent phase is due entirely to the violent 
tone of the Press in this country, which is arrayed in opposi- 
tion to the administration. They raved so much about the 
humiliation of the United States, in the withdrawal of 
absurd claims which no one even seeks to justify, that the 





Senate was unable to accept the supplemental clause without 


. | danger. 


such. modifications as insured its rejection. This line of con- 
duct was probably dictated by the necessities of the Presi- 
dential campaign, but now that these journals have gained 
their point, they will attribute the failure of the negotiations 
to the Administration, rather than to their own partisan 
attacks. There is nothing alarming in the collapse of the 
‘Tréaty, as although a solution of the difficulties will not be 
‘as ‘prompt as was expected, there is no doubt but that the 
desire manifested by both people to redress all complaints, 


will lead m the future'to an amicable arrangement, satisfactory 
{to all parties. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND WRECKS. 


Grave reports have reached us through various channels 
as to a series of disasters occurring to the Newfoundland seal 
fleet, which, should they prove to be authentic, will carry 
grief and desolation to almost every household throughout 
the island. Navigation in the Arctic seas presents so many 
formidable difficulties that there are but few communities 
who will run the risk of life and property thereby entailed ; 
but among the hardy seamen of Newfoundland these venwure- 
some voyages present the most attractive features, as the re- 
turns are often far in excess of those realized in less danger- 
ous seas. Last year the sealing voyage was one of unprece- 
dented success, and consequently this spring the fleet was 
augmented, and the most sanguine anticipations were indulged 
in as to the result. The unusual severity of the weather in 
the Atlantic, however, presaged great hardships to these ad- 
venturous toilers of the sea, and this fact lends credence to the 
reports that the fleet has met with a terrible misfortune. The 
seal fisheries employ most of the finest and staunchest crafts 
in Newfoundland, which are manned by the flowers of its 
population. These ships set sail for the coast of Labrador 
in time to encounter the fields of ice that drift southwards on 
the opening up of the Polar seas, and as the craft are obliged 
to cut their way through these floes, it is easy to imagine that 
a sudden tempest, throwing’ these masses of ice together, 
would prove disastrous to a fleet caught in such a 
If we give due credit to the report of Cap- 
tain Frank Alliston, who was saved from the wreck 
of the steamer Retriever, over forty vessels, including 
four steamers, have become total wrecks, and the fact that 
but few vessels had returned, by last mail advices, contributes 
to increase the public apprehénsion as to the veracity of the 
statement. Captain Allston furnishes the names of the 
ships supposed to have been lost, and he states that on the 
night of April 12th sixteen vessels were hemmed in by huge 
boulders and bergs of ice, and that while they lay to, in order 
to survive the raging northeast hurricane, the ice wedged 
in the space intervening between the vessels and the shore, 
and many ships came into collision, or were crushed up 
between bergs. Should the reports now current prove to be 
exaggerated, there is no doubt but that the loss in property 
will still be very large, and yet we sincerely hope that the 
crews will mostly have been saved, basing this belief on the 
records of a similar disaster that occurred last year in the 
Pacific Ocean, when many of the men effected their escape 
to ships that had succeeded in cutting their way through to 
the open water. In any case we look forward with anxiety 
to the receipt ot future reports, and should they corrobo- 
rate the truth of Captian Allston’s statement, immediate 
efforts should be made to mitigate the effects of a disaster 


which will carry desolation to almost every family in the 
Island. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The results of the inquiry made as to the damage sus- 
tained by the inhabitants of Paris during the two sieges and 
the devastation caused by the Commune have been commu- 
nicated to the Municipal Council by the Prefect of the 
Seine. The number of claims for compensation were 
(12,480, representing a sum of four hundred and seven mil- 
lion francs. These demands have been cut down and 
classified in the three following categories: Damages caused 
by foreign war to 1,703 claims, and rather more than two 
million francs; damages caused by the second siege to 
2,436 claims and about nine million francs; injuries done by 
the Commune to 8,451 claims and fifty-five million francs. 
These sums, added to a further sum of ten millions for sub- 
sequent demands since admitted give a total of seventy-seven 
millions (£3,080,000), which will be shortly distributed. Out 
of this amount only two million francs are contributed by 
the State, the remainder being provided by the City of Paris, 
and it is proposed to raise the necessary resources by means 
of ten annuities of eight millions each. A law of the 10th 
Vendemiaire, year [V., decrees that each commune must bear 
the cost of any damages caused by insurrectional troubles, but 
it does not apply to Paris, though at the same time there 
is nothing in it which stipulates that the State shall ke 
called on to repair the injuries inflicted upon the capital. 
The municipal council has, therefore, acted wisely in taking 
upon itself the same burdens which fall on the villages 
immediately around Paris, instead of engaging in an invi- 
dious litigation with the State; the result of which would 
depend upon how the law mentioned above was interpreted. 


The emigration movement which has assumed such consi- 


derable proportions in Germany, especially in Mecklenburg 
and certain parts of East Prussia, has been the subject of a 





brief debate in the German Parliament. Alarm has been 
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excited not only in the official breast, but also among the 
inhabitants, as we learn from a petition presented recently 





from the dwellers in the deserted districts who have preferred | younger sons of the heuse to be tainted with u 
to remain at home. As a remedy for the evil, the petitioners | The great-grandfather of the Marquis fought in the United | stand midway between mediocrity and greatness. And this 
suggested the peremptory suppression of the emigration | States with Lafayette and Rochambeau during the war of | is very much the position of the poem now before us. The 
agencies, which they regard as the root of the disease; but, | Independence, and on his return to France pronounced him- personality of the unknown author has puzzled the critics not 
more wise than they, the Commission on Petitions declined | self in favor of the revolution and joined the republican | a little, and a number of random guesses have been ventured, 
armies. His father having perished on the scaffold, he quitted | which are not remarkable for their shrewdness. The poet 
France. The eldest branch of this family, in the person of | still remains in concealment, unresponsive to the conjectures 
on the subject, one deputy remarked that the emigrants are | the Duc de Mouchy, who married the Princess 
not mainly of the poorer classes, but consist largely of small | is Bonapartist. The Dukes of Noailles and d’Ayen are not cording to suggestions already put forward, but for our own 
proprietors grown hopeless of prosperity in their own land, and | on good terms with M. Thiers, but the Marquis has delibe- | part we find little in his work to justify such assumptions. 
drewthe conclusion that there was something rotten in the state | rately joined the Republic, and as a republican he was re- |“ Olrig Grange” is manifestly the work of one who has en 


toconfound the effect with the cause, and passed after dis- | 


cussion to the order of the day. In the course of the debate 


of “the new and so splendid German Empire.” Another | 
orator, of the feudalist party, laid the whole blame, like the 
petitioners, on the irresistible blandishments of the emigra- 
tion agents. He mentioned the case of one district containing 
about 50,000 inhabitants, of whom 1,500 have emigrated 
during the current spring, and the movement is still going 
on at the rate of from 300 to 400 a fortnight. Of course it is 
matter of grave concern to the Ministry of War, since the 
company of landwehr of this district had lost by this means 
half of its men. The emigrants leave the old men and the 
infirm in the village, and these by-and-by, unable to provide 
for their own support, become a charge on the public funds. 
Capital as well as men is thus borne away from the empire, 
the emigrants having carried out of the country, another 
speaker observed, a sum equal to the war debt due by France 
to Germany. Strange that in so serious a state of things the 
Chamber should pass to the order of the day! Perhaps the 
reason is, as a French journal suggests, that the deputies 
were aware the new military system of the Empire is the 
real cause, and that is a delicate matter to handle. 


‘There are many penalties attached to greatness, and it is 
doubtful whether it may not be preferable to occupy an 
obscure position, and to die unlamented by the public, rather 
than to be consigned to earth with a pompous ceremonial, or 
to run the risk of having one’s deeds recorded by an incom- 
petent biographer. In Italy, however, it is possible for a 
great man to anticipate in the prospect of his decease a still 
more terrible indignity. It will sadden an illustrious English- 
man in his last moments to think of the manner in which his 
mental remains may be served up for the amusement of idle 
readers; but what must be the feeling of an Italian at the 
thought that his very body may be detained above ground to 
whet public curiosity. This, however, is the destiny of 
Mazzini, whose mortal remains, instead of being consigned 
peacefully to the earth, are to be preserved by Professor 
Gorini for the benefit of future generations of sight-seers. 
This is a cruel fate, and one well fitted to quench the generous 
aspirations of Italian patriots and statesmen. To live and die 
for Italy may be to live and die nobly; but to have one’s 
body “ petrified” that it may be curiously scanned by future 
generations of Italian sight-seers is an unhappy lot indeed. 

The old-fashioned Englishmen who mourn the days of 

stage coaches, and deem the introduction of railways a device 
of the Evil One, must find a deal of comfort in the coaching 
revival which has taken place within the past few years. 
Several of the famous routes of olden days are now supplied 
with old-fashioned stage coaches, with coachmen of the 
genuine old-school stamp, and these are whirled over the road 
by horses of high mettle, many of which have distinguished 
themselves in the hunting field or on the race course. Last 
year not fewer than seven coaches left London daily for 
various points in the country. The most curious part of the 
matter is that all these stage coach lines are ran by amateur 
proprietors, gentlemen of fortune who love driving, and who 
invite the public to join with them in the pleasure to be de- 
rived from a stage coach journey through the inviting rural 
districts of England. Occasionally the aristocratic owners of 
these coaches officiate as coachmen. When the Dorking 
coach made its first trip of the season, two or three weeks 
ago, we read that “Sir Henry de Bathe took the reins, and 
punctually at half-past ten the coach started from the time- 
honored White Horse Cellar.” The fare from London to 
Dorking by this coach is five shillings inside and six out, and 
the pleasant holiday it furnishes is open to the public every 
day throughout the season. Tourists will appreciate, and be 
likely to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by these 
coaches for travelling over English ground in a manner 
calculated to call to mind a host of delightful associations. 

Hostilities have commenced between Salvador and Hondu- 
ras, and exciting news may be looked for at any moment 
It is gravely announced in the Panama papers that the Presi’ 
dent of Salvador is in the field in person, with “three armies 
amounting to 7,500 men in all,” and any one of these formi- 
dable hosts, counting 2,500 men all told, will make short work 
of the enemy it happens to meet—unless, indeed, the Hondu- 
tas force should mount up to 3,000, and then there would be 
no way of prophesying the probable results. These little 
Isthmus wars are curious performances. 

The Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes as 
follows concerning the new French minister to this country : 
“The new French minister to the United States, the Marquis 
de Noailles, counts among his ancestors an admiral, an am- 
bassador, a cardina!, and three marshals. His father, who is 
one of the ‘ Immortals, is a champion of the party of the 
‘dukes’ in the Academy, and sat as a peer under the Restora- 
tion and the Government of July ; the mother of the Marquis 
is a Mortemart, and his brother the Duc d’Ayen was recently 


spite of his illustrious lineage, the new minister is a Republi-| sionally, however, a work appears, which, without establish- 
can. It appears to be in the traditions of the family for the|ing a claim to be ranked among the great poems of the age, 
Itra-liberalism. | yet rises above the level of ordinary verse, and seems to 


Anna Murat, 


turned to the Assembiy. He has written several historical 
works which have been very well received.” 


The London Medical Times and Gazette tells the following 
story of a queer patient: “M. Latour, referring to the death 
of M. Cherest while still young, mentions a singular patient 
who contributed to his income 14,600 francs per annum, and 
in leap years 14,640 francs. This patient, a well known person 
in the mercantile world, had a terrible fear of dying, and be- 
sought Cherest to pay him a visit while in bed every morning 
at 9 o'clock, his fee being 40 francs per visit. Cherest con- 
sented, and for several years paid his daily visits, always re- 
ceiving his 40-franc piece. 


ing his 40 francs for each. 


St. Januarius on the 4th inst. 


the blood to St. Chiara. 


guard. 


saints, etc., were exposed in the shops. 


treme limit beyond which the lava could not pass. 


courts for decision. Mr. Arthur Parton, an artist in this city 


dealer, from whom it was purchased by Mr. Louis Prang 
who produced it in chromo. 
use of the picture was attached to these sales. 


publication unless his authority, duly attested, had been 
given. Mr. Parton insists that this law covers his case, and 


so far as relates to publication. The defence is that a manu- 
script is intended solely for publication, and is only valuable 


of itself. 


canvas and the pigments used in producing it—while the 
design would remain the property of the artist, who could 


by copyright at will. 


trip across the town. 


continue to do so until the injunction is modified or removed 


pying the gutter when it should be elsewhere. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kinst, Philological 
Professor. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 


works. 





elected for Seine-et-Oise in the Legitimist interest. But in 





During the last years of his life 
this patient, a very old man, became really ill, and exacted 
first two visits a day, then three, and then four, always pay- 


The Gazette of Naples describes the procession in honor of 
At 6 o’clock, evening, all the 
statues of saints in the chapel dedicated to the miracle- 
worker were brought out to accompany the phial containing 
About 8:30 the miracle was wrought, 
and the phial with the blood was borne in great pomp to the 
cathedral, accompanied and followed by the guardians of the 
public peace, and by several companies of the national 
The streets through which the procession passed 
were crowded with people, all the windows along the line 
of route being illuminated, while small altars, pictures of 
Over one shop, that 
of a butcher near the Purgatorio, was « transparency repre- 
senting Vesuvius vomiting flames, and in the midst, on a white 
cloud, St. Januarius is making a sign with his hand to bring 
the eruption to a close, while at the foot of the mountain a 
procession of devotges is raising a cross indicating the ex- 


A novel question of copyright has been taken into the 


sold some years ago a small painting to a gentleman in 
Connecticut, who afterwards sold it to a Boston picture 


No stipulation in regard to any 
On the 
publication of the chromo, Mr. Parton entered a claim of 
copyright, based on that provision of the law of 1831 giving 
an author the sole right to his manuscript, and prohibiting its 


that a painting is, to all intents and purposes, a manuscript, 


when it is published; whereas a painting is a complete work 
If Mr. Parton’s claim should be sustained, it is 
argued that the rule would be established that the purchaser 
of a painting, in point of fact, would purchase merely the 


order or prevent its reproduction in chromo, engraving, or 


Foreigners are frequently astonished at the fondness of 
Americans for moving houses upon rollers from one pert of 
a town to another. The custom, however, is not entirely free 
from disadvantages—a fact of which the residents of Flush- 
ing, Long Island, have just at the present a lively sense. A 
few days since a Baptist church in that village undertook a 
The peripatetic church, with the dig- 
nified slowness befitting its sacred character, consumed seve- 
ral days in reaching the principal street, and when it had 
reached the centre of the highway, leaving it nearly impass- 
able except along the curb-stone, an injunction suddenly 
brought it toa stop. It now blockades the street, and must 


It must certainly be embarrassing to the Flushing citizen to 
find his chief avenue occupied by a wandering church—not 
to mention the probability that the midnight reveler will be 
apt to impute intoxication to an edifice that he finds occu- 


There are 
certain qualities in this poem which entitle it to a more care- 
ful consideration than falls to the lot of average poetical 
Minor poetry may generally be allowed to pass on 
its quiet way without eliciting either high praise or severe 
censure ; it occupies a not unworthy province in literature, 
but seldom engages very serious critical attention. Occa- 
















































































| of his critics. His name may be Browning, or Kingsley, ac- 


joyed wide converse v)ith men, and has observed the tenden- 
cies of the age with an earnest and philosophic mind; as 
a treatise upon certain prominent conditicns of modern 
thought the book is worthy of more than passing regard. 
But the author’s chief source of power is to be found in his 
keen appreciation of character, and in his ability to mould 
his impressions of humanity into coherent and significant 
forms. It is in dramatic creation that he is seen to the best 
advantage. By his truthful and vigorous presentation of six 
well contrasted characters, he succeeds in imparting decided 
interest to a story whose simplicity might easily have lapsed 
into prosy dullness. The versification is very unequal; at 
times a stanza surprises one by its strength, melody, and fresh 
originality ; and again, the musical sense is pained by inhar- 
monious lines, in which the simplest principles of rhythm are 
disregarded. Judging from many indications, we feel confi- 
dent that the author can do better work than this, and we 
shall hope to see him ere long in a field where his fine dra- 
matic talent can find fuller and freer exercise. The appear- 
ance of the volume is in all respects creditable to the pub- 
lishers. 


The Mystery of Pain. A Book for the Sorrowful. By James 
Hinton. New York: D. Appleton and Co. This is a book 
in which there is much earnestness of purpose conjoined with 
great obscurity of expression. If the autbor’s views have 
proved a solace to himself, it is perfectly natural for him to 
infer that they will benefit mankind in general; but we are 
inclined to think that pain will still be regarded as a mystery, 
and that men will continue to groan under the stress of suf- 
fering, despite the publication of Mr. Hinton’s work. Its 
pages may, however, be found interesting by those who take 
pleasure in subtleties of religious thought, and who are used 
to the intricate by-paths of mysticism. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1871. Edited 
by Spencer F. Baird, with the assistance of eminent men of 
*! science. New York: Harperand Bros. The aim of this vol 
ume is to supply, within moderate limits, an account of the 
most noteworthy acvances in science and art which have 
*| been made during the past year. The larger portion of the 
work has already been publshed in Harper's Magazine and 
Weekly, but is now for the first time arranged in systematic 
order. The information furnished is of interest to the gene- 
ral reader, as well as to the man of science, for it relates 
mainly to matters of practical interest and importance, in- 
ventions and discoveries that come within the range of our 
daily life. The volume contains over six hundred pages, and 
its varied knowledge is rendered easily obtainable by means 
of a very copious index, and a carefully arranged table of 
contents. 


Fables and Legends of Many Countries. By J. G. Saxe. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. Mr. Saxe has gathered to- 
gether a choice collection of fables and popular tales, and 
has given them a new currency by clothing them in a fresh 
attire. We find in this pretty and attractive volume many 
old favorites, and some new acquaintances, presented in 
verse, that is for the most part agreeable. Tales from Ger- 
many and Italy are here, as well as quaint fubles from the 
land of Boileau and Lafontaine ; beside these there are Oriental 
romances and echoes from the snowy Alps. Mr. Saxe has 
laid many lands under contribution and has produced a 
pleasant and readable book. 


A Miller's Story of the War ; or the Plebiscite. 
from the French, of Erckmann-Chatrian. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong and Co, Such wide popularity has al- 
ready been gained by the stories of MM. Erckmann-Cha- 
trian, that anything bearing their names is sure of a hearty 
welcome. Their success is indeed well deserved, for the 
gifted authors occupy a unique position in the literature 
-| of our day, and their works have from the first been distin- 
guished by ability of a high order. The present story will 
be found no less interesting than those that have preceded 
it, although in literary merit it can scarcely be compared with 
either “The Conscript” or “ The Blockade.” Its interest is 
mainly owing to the fact that it has to do with,events and 
personages which are still fresh in the public mind. The 
view of the issue between France and Prussia is perhaps 
biassed by partisan feeling ; but this can hardly be considered 
a disadvantage, for it gives the work a peculiar value as an 
illustration of French national sentiment. 


Translated 


From Messrs. T. B. Peterson and Bros., Philadelphia, we haev 
received “ The Memoirs of a Physician,’ and “ The Queen’s 
Necklace.” These were two of the works that served to es- 
tublish Alexander Dumas as one of the first romancists of the 
times, and they are extremely interesting, not only as novels 
but as bearing on the secret history of the period, from 
which the plots are evolved. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mrs. Charles L. Horn Ziist gave a soiree musicale at Chick- 
ering’s Hall on Monday last, which attracted a critical and 
influential audience. The programme which was entrusted 
to her most proficient pupils, gave general satisfaction, thus 
proving that the confidence placed in the ability of Mrs. 
Ziist as a teacher, is well merited through success. 


A new Tamil version of the Bible has been published by 
the Missionaries of Southern India. 


Some time since, it was mentioned that efforts were making 
for the institution of a memorial to the late Mr. Trevelyan 
Goodhall, whose early death had been depiored by many. 
These efforts have been so successful that £500 has been col- 
lected, a sum which will be applied to the maintenance of a 
scholarship in University College School, London, tenable for 
three years, and given to the producer of the best drawing 
< a figure from the antique, made in the school drawing- 
Classes. 


The researches at Jupille, Belgium, continue to afford 
interesting results. Lately, a Roman eagle, jewelled, was 
taken up; and ten pillars, erected on a granite pavement, 
each being 75 centimetres, or about 30 inches in height, 
the whole ranged around a space of about a ygrd square, 
have also been unearthed. These pillars are of ré@ clay, and 
are cylindrical. 


The retail booksellers, in England, propose calling a gene- 
ral meeting of their body, to take into consideration the re- 
duction of their profits caused by the withdrawal of the 
thirteenth copy to the dozen, hitherto allowed to the publish 
ing firms. The newsvendors are about to convene a meeting 
of the subscribers to their Provident Fund; they wish to in- 
crease the pension given to men to twenty pounds, and those 
granted to women to fifteen pounds. 


Mr. Hawthorne's posthumous novel, “ Septimius,” will be 
in the hands of the public shortly. In editing the book and 
in writing the preface which introduces it, Miss Hawthorne 
has been inaterially assisted by Mr. Robert Browning. 


Mr. W. G. Palgrave’s new book, “Hermann Agha,” an 
Eastern narrative, is, it is whispered, not a work of fiction, or 
an account of other people’s adventures, but a fragment of 
autobiography. 


There is no ground for the report, which has found its wa’ 
into some northern papers, that the state of Mr. Carlyle’s 
health is causing serious anxiety to his friends. 


The Duke of Wellington’s prize for the best essay on 
Tactics has fallen to Lieutenant F. Maurice (son of the late 
Professor Maurice), Royal Artillery. His work is described 
by Colonel Hamley—a first-class authority—as an essay about 
which he “doubts whether any essay in any language has 
handled the subject with a more comprehensive and vigor- 
ous grasp, or discussed it with more logical precision.” 


Horace Mayhew is thus remembered by Punch: “ Asso- 
ciated with this periodical from nearly its earliest days, he was 
for years an indefatigable and valuable contributor, and when 
fortune had rendered him independent of labor, he continued 
to share our counsels, and he never abated his earnest interest 
in our work. This testimonial is easy. But when we would 
speak of the manly simplicity and childlike affection of his 
n«ture, of his indomitable cheerfulness, of his ready genero- 
sity, and of his singular sweetness of temper, we can write 
ouly What must seem to those who knew him not, in excess 
of the truth, while it fuils to do justice to our own knowledge 
of a beloved friend. But in the affectionate memories of us 
all his worth and lovingness will be treasured while memory 
remains to us.” 


A new Sanskrit-English Dictionary, by Professor Monier 
Williams, will shortly be published by the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. From the same press bas issued an edition of 
* KEusebius’s Ecclesiastical History,” by Canon Bright, D.D., 
Regius Prof of Ecclesiastical History. 

The first English verse translation of the Epistles of Ovid 
has been undertaken by Mr. Arthur Palmer, F.T.C.D. of the 
Dublin University. 


The Rev. John O. Hanlon, M.R.LA, Dublin, has issued an 
elaborate illustrated prospectus of the lives of the Irish saints, 
to be completed in twelve royal octavo volumes, compiled 
from authentic published and manuscript sources, with maps 
defining the boundaries of the ancient and modern dioceses. 


The Rev. Richard Hooper has undertaken to edit a com- 
plete edition of the works of Michael Drayton, which will be 
published by Mr. Russell Smith. 





It is said that an historical novel, in one volume, by Mr. W. 
Johnston, M.P. for Belfast, is in the press, and will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. It is entitled “‘Un- 
des which King?” and in it an attempt is made faithfully to 
portray the men and describe the events of the Revolution of 
1688 in Ireland. 


Sir Richard Wallace has, it is said, decided to remove the 


THE SLEEPER. 


On a beautiful couch she slept, 
With suclt a patient look, 

Sweet and fair as a calm young saint 
Reading a holy book ; 

Over her head large flowers bowed, 
And lemon-blossoms shook. 


She creamed of future days of bliss, 
As softly fell the dew ; 

And joys burst moonlike on her brain, 
Of past scenes beaming new; 

While trembling stars like seraphs looked, 
Down from their heights of blue. 


She loved a poet young and kind, 
And summer’s luse;ous hours, 

And ferny dells «nd silvery lakes, 
And banks of gorgeous flowers ; 
And all the gifts that summer brings, 

Its fruits preserved in showers. 


And, oh! such soft vermilion tints 
Were gleaming on her cheeks, 

As gleams a rosy sunset’s rays 
On distant mountain peaks,— 

The time when Beauty wears its smiles, 
And Love but feebly speaks. 


And then she dreamed the poet came, 
His Lrow half lost in curls, 

And kissed her arms so faintly pink— 
Her fingers bound with pearls ;— 

The rich warm blood that blessed her lips 
Had coursed the veins of earls. 


Anon she saw him glide away, 
Cloud-like and softly calm, 

As glides down some deep-cloistered aisle 
The music from a psalm ; 

And memories fell upon her heart 
Like drops of holy balm. ~ 


She woke, as some dear infant wakes 
Upon its mother’s breast, 

Her curls as bright as golden tints 
At evening in the west :— 

The poet loved her, and she smiled 
Like one divinely blest. 


’ Twas then she felt Love’s ripened hours, 
Sweet as the golden pause 
*T wixt notes of melody when hearts, 
From some deep, hidden cause, 
Beat grandly as the naked spheres, 
To Nature’s mystic laws. 8. 


—_———»——__£ 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEXAS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


When we consider the enormous railroad eaterprises of 
the last few years, enterprises that abound even in the poorer 
and more thinly peopled parts of the country, it seems 
strange that the great and productive State of Texas has 
attracted so little of the public attention. It certainly does 
not come from the fact that the trade of Texas is insignifi- 
cant; for the beef and cotton which come from that State 
are well known, and the stream of emigrants to that State is 
appreciated at something like its real value. Perhaps the 
cause of the comparative neglect of railroad matters in 
Texas, is to be found in the fact that the State is principally 
known by its ports on the Gulf of Mexico. Communication 
by sea being open from the first, the improvement of land 
communications appears to have been too long postponed. 
Now, the intercourse with Texas which the rest of the 
United States has held by means of the Ocean and Gnif lines 
of steamers, was all very well for a beginning of trade; but 
it has ceased to be suflicient. It is true that this trade has 
caused the building of some railroads, as feeders to it, and 
with good business results, as in the case of the Houston and 
Texas Central Railroad. But this method of development 
does not suffice for a country so extensive as that within the 
boundaries of Texas; and it fails of the necessary directness, 
when the geographical relations of the State with the rest of 
the United States are borne in mind. 
Texas is, to the whole family of the Atlantic and Middle 
States, the completion of the Southwest; as those States be- 
come better developed, it becomes, and will remain, the 
Southwest itself. The population from which Texas draws 
its immigration, with which it trades, and from which it re- 





whole of the late Marquis of Hertford’s priceless collection of 
victures from Paris to Hertford House, Manchester Square, 
Ene. England. The work ef packing the pictures has 
already begun, and the South Kensington Museum authori- 
ties have lent Sir Richard some of their packing carriages in 
order to enable his precious property to be sent safely to 
England. 


The collection of works relating to “ Junius,” which formed 
part of the library of the late Mr. Dilke, is about to be pre- 
sented to the British nation. 


Mr. Carlyle has lately received from the German Empress 
the formal expression of the thanks of the Emperor for his 
“ Life of Frederick the Great.” 


Messrs. Bush and Son, of London, are preparing an edition 
of the English novelists of the last century. They will begin 
with a reprint of Murphy's edition of Fielding, to be followed 
by Smollett. 


_ Sir Robert P. Stewart’s work for the Boston Peace Festival 

is entitled “ Greeting from Ireland to America.” 

‘ vaetl has been named Grand Officer of the Crown of 
taly. 

Lately a return was issued of the number of students in 
training colleges, with the percentage of male and female stu 
dents in each college who obtained the mark “ Fair,” “ Good,” 
or “ Excellent,” for their progress in music during the last 
year. From this return it appears that the Hullah system is 
the one most in use both with males and females. 





ceives the capital to develop its resources, lies wholly North 
and East of it. With this vast, rich, and enterprising popu 
lation, Texas needs direct railroad communications, insuring 
unbroken routes for freight and travel, and the post-office 
facilities which are otherwise impossible. The railroads 
which feed the Gulf ports do not afford these advantages ; 
and nothing short of a line traversing the State, from some 

int of its Mexican frontier, on the Rio Grande, to the 

ortheastern frontier, will answer the requirements of Texas. 
This has been thoroughly understood by the leading people 
of Texas; and a railroad charter, granted by the Legislature 
two years ago, testifies to the local estimate of its necessity. 
This road, which might appropriately be knownas the Texas 
Diagonal, is called the International Railroad of Texas; and 
will run, when completed, from a point near Fulton (Ark.) 
to a point near Laredo, on the Rio Grande. Already about a 
hundred miles are completed, and trains running over it, 
Northeast from Hearne, about the middle of the line. The 
evident advantages of the route chosen for this road have led 
to the Houston and Great Northern being amalgamated with 
it ; the shorter line to the Northward, resting upon Houston 
and the port of Galveston, being thus merged in the one com- 
plete scheme for annexing Texas to the railroad system of 
the older States. The enterprise is carried on by some of our 
own most solid men, in conjunction with leading men of 
Texas; and the work has advanced with reasonable speed, 
and is of thorough solidity. 

As this International Railroad to Texas will complete the 
skeleton of railroad communication of the United States, as 
far as the twenty-third degree of longitude West of Wash- 
ington, and down to the Mexican frontier, its completion 





will put Texas into proper commercial relations with the 
whole of the Union by land-carriage, and independently of 
long and dangerous voyages by the Gulf and the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is, therefore, a public improvement of more than 
ordinary importance, and calls for an attention which it has 
not hitherto received. This will be still more apparent when 
the Company’s proposed extensions in Mexico are finally ar- 
ranged ; Southward to the City of Mexico, and Westward to 
the Pacific Ocean at San Blas or Mazatlan. 


THE CYCLES OF CHOLERA AND SU_| SPOTS. 
From the New York Herald. 


One of the most remarkable deductions of modern science 
has recently been made in England, in regard to the long- 
supposed connection between the cholera and sun spots. The 
intense interest now felt everywhere as to the origin, move- 
ments and preseat march of the great Asiatic plague invests 
the sul ject with more than ordinary importance. The phe- 
nomenon of solar spots has long since been connccted with 
the wonderful auroral displays, magnetic storms and other 
physical changes which so often bewilder and amaze the most 
eminent philosophers of the day. On the 1st of September, 
1859, the face of the sun was obscured by such spots, and two 
observers, far separated and unknown to each other, while 
viewing them with powerful telescopes, simultaneously saw 
a strikingly dazzling light burst forth near one of the spots 
and sweep across it, traversing in a few minutes thirty-five 
thousand miles of the solar surface. A magnetic storm at 
the same time was in violent progress. The whole planet 
seemed electrically convulsed on that day; and gradually 
telegiams announced magnificent auroras in Europe, in the 
West Indies, on the tropics, within eighteen degrees of the 
Equator (where they are very rare), in South America, and 
even at Melbourne, in Australia. In many places the tele- 
graph wires ceased work, and at some of our chiet cities the 
electricians received severe shocks. The magnitude of solar 
spots, which astronomers believe to stand causally connected 
with such convulsions, is almost incredible. Instances are 
frequent of spots covering eight hundred millions of square 
miles on the sun’s disc; ae there are exceptional ones, as 
that seen by Herschel in 1837, more than thirty times as large. 
It is, theretore, not to be wondered at, as the distinguished 
authority whom we have just quoted suggested, that the 
spotted state of the grand luminary is intimately connected 
witha great variety of meteorologic, terrestrial and other phe- 
nomena. 

The new and striking deduction to which we referred at 
the outset emanates from Mr. B. G. Jenkins, of the Inner 
Temple, London, in a paper (read before the Historical Soci- 
ety) on cholera, founded on a communication to the Russian 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, and now under review by the 
Medical Council. The author of the paper emphatically 
maintains and strongly supports the view that co: mic influ- 
ence lies at the origin of cholera, and that the great epidemic 
is intimately connected with auroral displays and solar dis- 
turbances, and graphically illustrated the connection upon a 
map giving the amount of cholera and the number of sun 
spots for the past fifty years. Following out this idea, he 
proves, by the annals of the disease, that its maxima and 
minima coincide with the maxima and minima of solar agi- 
tations, auroras, banners earth currents, magnetic storms and 

reat electrical cyclone — It is a well known and curious 
act that the last year of every century—e. g., 1800—has a 
minimum of spots, and, by various processes, different phys- 
icists in different countries, working from photographic and 
other sun records have reached the same result, that the 
period of time in which this minimum retzrns is about eleven 
years anda half. But the maximum year falls about five 
years after the minimum, and not midway in the period. The 
author of the hypothesis concludes that the cholera period is 
about equal to a period and a half of sun spots; and thus 
reckoning, his deduction is verified as far as cholera statistics 
are known. According to this reasoning 1866 was a year 
having a maximum of the disease, and the next maximum 
will be in 1888—a conclusion which will be welcomed by 
those who have apprehende® its visitation in its worst forms 
this year in our own country. 
Contrary to the usual notion Mr. Jenkins projects the idea 
that the “home” of cholera is not confined to Asia or the 
delta of the Ganges, and that it originates in seven distinct 
and equi-distant seats, on or near the tropics, of which the 
Gangetic is the most important. The others are to the east 
of China, to the north of Mecca, on the west coast of Africa, 
to the north of the West Indies, to the west of Lower Cali- 
fornia, aud among the Sandwich Islands ; and his map shows 
that the recorded gpm need of the epidemic on our globe 
may be satisfactorily explained by supposing seven atmo- 
spheric streams, each fourteen hundred miles in breadth, pro- 
ceeding from these foci in a northwesterly direction. The 
curious but not infrequent cases of vessels being coreenly 
struck by cholera while at sea and the instances of ships sail- 
ing along the coasts of India being attacked by the dis- 
ease in the same place, at different times, seem to be explic- 
able only upon the supposition that they were sailing in these 
cholera streams. At any rate it is pretty clear that the places 
hitherto exempt from the infection lie outside the limits of such 
streams as Mr. Jenkins described. The whole subject is 
worthy the practical and exhaustive investigation of scientific 
men. What the world wants is to put tais whole research 
upon the solid basis of fact, and this has been done by the 
author of the view above cited. 


THE SAVINGS BANK REPORT. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Superintendent Howell’s Annual Report on the Savings 
Banks of this State possesses unusual interest and value, in 
view of the excitements of the past year. The total number 
of these institutions, on the first of January last, was 147 
—an increase of 11 over the previous year; the number of 
depositors was 776,700—an increase of 64,591 over 1871; the 
amount on deposit, including interest credited, was $267,- 
000,000—an increase of more than thirty-seven million dol- 
lars within the twelvemonth. Of the whole number of sav- 
ings banks now in operation, 41 are in the city of New York, 
and 16 in Kings County. There are 446,824 open accounts 
in the savings banks of this city, and the amount deposited 
here in 1871 was upward of $96,000,000. These Statistics 
show the vast extent of the interests involved in the savings 
bank system. \ h 

One important point to which the Superintendent directs 
special attention, opens a new question in regard to the 
management of our savings banks. He utters a timely 
warning against the use of these banks as trust institutions 
and as banks of deposit for business men, and adds that 
this practice is of recent origin, springing almost wholly out 





ef the needless multiplication of savings institutions without 
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regard to the necessity for them in their legitimate capacity. 
The insufficient support given to some of the new banks, 
says the Superintendent, has induced the managers “ to main- 
tain themselves by the assumption of foreign functions, 
yielding a profit for the time, but attended by all the perils 
which have so often resulted in disaster to depositors—a con- 
sequence which ought to have been foreseen.” The perils 
thus alluded to are not confined to the new institutions. 
There is reason to believe that one or more of the old savings 
banks in this city have recently engaged in the practice 
which is so pointedly condemned by the Superintendent. 
The perils of this class of experiments are not exaggerated, 
and we are glad to see that atvention is directe to them in 
an official form. 


COMETARY INFLUENCE ON THE WEATHER. 
From the Herald. 


A Washington paper stated recently that the impression 
prevails among scientists there that the coming comet is the 
cause of the late dry spell of weather which bas been felt so 
severely till the late rains. If such a drought is one of the 
first fruits of the coming meteor we might well dread the 
harvest of distress and blight in store for it. But the idea of 
cometary influence on the atmosphere can hardly be enter- 
tained by scientific men. The fact has been well attested by 
a long series of observations that those eccentric visitants do 
not radiate sufficient heat to affect the most sensitive mercu- 
rial thermometer yet constructed; and from that it would 
seem to follow that the popular notions of their meteorologic 
agency have no foundation. So far, however, from occa- 
sioning long dry spells, the flashing train has been popularly 
regarded as the augury of a bountiful harvest and vintage. 
The comet of 1811 is supposed to have been the cause of 
the prolific and abundant crops which were almost universal 
in the Old and New Worlds. Even now in the latter it is 


in Moab, and confined as strict prisoners for several days, 
the sum of £600 being demanded. The prisoners managed 
to send off a Christian of Kerek, with a letter to the British 
Consul at Jerusalem, who at once despatched troops for 
their rescue; but in the meantime they had managed to 
escape, after paying a considerable sum, though less than that 
demanded at first. The Arab who captured them has 
acquired great wealth through his extortions on travellers, 
and appears to be sustained in his robberies by the Turkish 
authorities. In answer to the charges made against him in 
relation to the capture of these English travellers, he forced 
the Christians of Kerek to sign a paper exonerating him 
from all blame, and wrote a letter in which he said he should 
require satisfaction for defamation of character. The Turk- 
ish officials chose to accept his version of the affair as cor- 
rect, in spite of the protests of the British Consul, and of the 
assertions of seven well-known English gentlemen who 
suffered from his rapacity. An American exploring party 
has undertaken to survey Moab to the east of the Scien, 
but it is doubtful if they will be permittgd to carry out their 
purpose. 


SILK CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA, 


The abandonment of the culture of the mulberry as food 
for the silkworm in this neighborhood is not a matter of as 
much lqaeenease as persons unacquainted with our state and 
the silk business might infer. If some of our once enthusi- 
astic silk advocates have pulled up their mulberry plantations 
and are going to devote the soil to something else, it does not 
necessarily follow that silk cannot be cultivated in the coun- 
try, or that it cannot be raised profitably. It only proves one 
of a few things—that the soil around Sacrament, is not favor- 
able for the gyuowth of food for the silkworm, or can more 
profitably be tilled with something else; that our amateurs 
are not skilled at the business, or labor commands too high a 


not uncommon to hear of the great comet year, and wines price to make silk-growing profitable. It is implied that we 


have sometimes been sold at a high figure, under the fancy 
of some influence produced Uy the tail of a favorite comet. 


It is said by close observers that other comets of later years | Conditions favorable to the business. It le th 
had some physical influence in producing if we had paid due attention to the fact that any hillside 


have apparentl 
fine agricultural yields, and it may be the spectroscope, with 
its wonderful powers of analysis, may, ere long, enable phy- 
sicists to settle the long-agitated problem of the constitution 
and influence of these vast nebulous streams. 


CURIOSITIES OF TARIFF REVISION. 
From the New York World. 


The Senate Finance Committee have actually been more 
liberal in reducing the duty cn oy cent a pound than 
the pseudo revenue reformers in the House. Although the 
relief is only a homeopathic dose, it shows at least some 
little liberality. No house can be built, no water or gas 
work can be constructed without the use of lead. The pro- 
posed reduced duty of ‘half a cent on lead still leaves 14¢ 
cent duty per pound. The price of lead in Spain is 41¢ cents, 
gold, per pound. A duty of 144 cent is therefore 3814 per 
cent., which is simply an outrage. The only possible excuse 
for a duty on lead at all is that it brings a large revenue, 
something like $2,000,000 annually. 

Lead is of course largely produced in the United States, and 
it is here that the “nigger” is “in the fence.” We would 
once more ask the Senate Finance Committee, or rather the 


have made an experiment and a mistake, which we, perhaps, 
would not have done had we ae understood all the 
3 quite probable that 


plantations in other parts of the world have been long 
regarded as ithe best, we would not have ventured on any 
costly experiment on lands sometimes submerged, or at best 
soaked in water several months in the year, inducing a rank 
and luxuriant a of leaf, but at the expense of that 
quality essential for maintaining healthy worms and produc- 
ing good silk. The report of F. O. Adams, secretary to the 
British legation in Japan, who has twice visited the principal 
silk districts in the empire, shows that the mulberry planta- 
tions are on hill lands, or on plains where the soil is sandy 
and dry or full of stones, and the universal opinion of the 
Japanese is that the parasites and diseases to which the worm 
is subject come from the leaf or imperfect food. A wet 
season induces too luxuriant growth of leaf or sours it, so 
that it becomes unhealthy for the worms, and diseases follow. 
Our valley lands are too moist, it is said, at just the time when 
healthy food is required for the young worms, which is ver 

probable. It is possible that it may have an excess or deti- 
ciency in some of its constitutents to produce the mulberry 
in its perfection. Other parts of the state, in the hilly 
regions, where the soil is strong in mineral qualities, but has 
no excess of vegetable mould, where the air is lighter, clearer 
and without any malarious influences, are more successful in 


Senate, if lead is to be reduced 14 cent a pound, which reduces | the growth of the mulberry and in the raising of a 


the revenue fully half a million of dollars, by what good 
reason does it refuse to reduce the duty on ingot copper from 
5 cents per pound to 2} cents, which would only reduce the 
revenue exactly $82.90? 

Will the Senate look into the disgraceful strikes in Michi- 
gan and reconcile the revolt of the miners with the high 
price of copper which we once more charge the copper-min- 
ing monopolists with fostering by centralizing the produc- 
tion? Will the Senate also inform 40,000,000 of people under 
how =. sovereign powers they are groaning ? a Chan- 
dier, of Michigan, is the despot of copper. —— oen, of 
Washburne and Moen, is the sovereign autocrat of telegraph 
wire. The Senate Finance Committee are now trying to 
reinstate the deposed monarchs of quinine by proposing to 
keep up a duty of 25 per cent., and the somewhat shaky iron 
sovereigns are being bolstered up by the striking out of the 
iron clause a contemptible reduction of only 10 per cent. on 
existing duties, which means about 4 per cent. actual reduc- 
tion only after all. 


A SHORT METHOD WITH THE INDIANS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 
As the mind of the gentle savage is incapable of contain- 


worms. The size of the cocoons and quality of the sil 
attest the value of localities as silk districts. But, after all, 
the question is not yet practically solved if silk-growing in 
California can be made, during the present generation, a pay- 
ing industry. It may be that the best districts will have to 
follow suit with those that are practically abandoning the 
cultivation of food for silkworms. There are strong grounds 
for hope of success, The cheapness of land, labor-saving 
machinery, and the strength of the soil that enables the 
plants to spare their limbs repeatedly without subjecting the 
silk-grower to pluck the leaves, leaf by leaf, may compensate 
for the cheap labor of other countries. If, as Prevost claims, 
on account of climate, freedom from disease, and the other 
enumerated advantages, one person can i as many 
cocoons in California as eight in France, silk-growing in the 
foothills of the middle region and in the southern part of the 
state ought to be a prominent branch of industry.—Sucra- 
mento Union. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
Political forecast is always difficult; but it is not difficult 


ing more than one idea at a time, the Indian Commissioners | to see that the Government has never been in less promising 

have done well to purchase more than eighty miles of “ Dolly | circumstances than itis.at present. Of course, as the doctors 

Varden” goods for the Aborigines, to clothe them withal. Lo | always tell you, “ where there is life, there is hope.” At the 

and his po and the young ladies of the Lo family will be| very last moment General Grant may see the error of his 
a 


puzzled 
and the 


1 Summer to know what “ Dolly Varden” means, | ways; the House of Lords may decide to accept the Ballot 
will hunt the circulating libraries in search of | bill, supposing the House of Commons to pass it on the third 


knowledge, and pester every passer-by with inquiries, as assid- | reading ; both Houses may consent to wink at the uncomfor- 
uously as the pale-faced young women of the Period have | table transaction with Canada by which we agreed to in- 
done to the more civilized world. Meantime they will for-|demnify her pecuniarily for not pressing her just demand for 
get the ambush and the scalping knife, and hair will grow on | an arbitration in relation to the claims “arising out of” the 

eads else doomed to the savage depilatory. This is really | Fenian invasions; and finally, the sulking Liberals may see 


the shrewdest thing done by the Indian Commission, and the | the mischief of 
latest fashions are, moreover, carried to the Yellowstone and | bias of Scotch 


trifying by legal’enactent the Calvinistic 
ucation, and muster strongly enough incom- 


the Big Horn, and the unsuspecting red man is introduced to| mittee to shake off that Scotch Old Man of the Sea, the 
a new method of shortening his days and bringing about that ; “ Shorter Catechism,” whom Mr. Gordon wants to seat firmly 
extermination for which philanthropists, frontiersmen, and | on the neck of every Scotch schoolboy. But it is not very 
fighters alike pant. Spotted Tail and Light of the Wigwam | easy at the present moment to hope that all these events will 
may indeed have a brief triumph in the splendors of their| happen; and if any of them fail to happen, a Government 
new finery, and the Yankton belles and beaux may take aj discomfited as this has been, conscious of some serious 
coppery delight in imitating the jewnesse doree of the cities | blunders, conscivus, also, of having been unfairly deserted Ly 
and the seaside, but they little know how much of danger | many of its followers when there was no fair excuse for such 
and pain lurk in the very flowers wherewith they deck them-| desertion, smarting under petty humiliations which it would 
selves. As beans kill more than bullets, so corsets slaughter | hardly have borne, even at the time, but for the complication 
more than corsairs, and Fashion is the Juggernaut of all ages, | with America, from which it was bound to disentangle us if 
remorselessly slaying her devotees. With “ Dolly Vardens” | possible, and honorably sensitive to its own repute, is tolerably 
among the Indians will come parties and balls, and late hours | certain to avail itself of the next plausible occasion for retir- 
and flirtations, and dissipations and ennui and death. The| ing, as soonas the issue of the American negotiation is finally 
savage is doomed, Philanthropy has done this thing. It has| known. It can hardly be denied, too, that many opportuni- 


found a shorter method than a Pigan massacre. 


TOURISTS TO THE HOLY LAND. 
From the Sun. 


ties for honorable and by no means capricious resignation are 
sure to occur in the course of the Session, either on the Ballot 
bill, or on the American and Canadian questions, or on all; 
and, should such opportuaities occur, the Government will 
certainly be eager to avail themselves of some of them. Es- 


Tourists intending to visit the Holy Land at the present pecially if the Ballot bill be thrown out or lamed in the 


time must make up their minds not to be surprised if the 


rds, they will have not only a legitimate ground, but a 


meet with dangers in their travels. Some of the Arab chiefs | politic excuse, for resignation ; since their resignation would 
make it a lucrative occupation to capture travellers and hold | place them before the country in the light they have chosen 


them for ransom. Recentl 


a party of scientific gentlemen 
including several English clergymen, were capt 


at Kerek 


,| for themselves—though we cannot say we think it a very 
,| bright light—as friends of the right of secret voting, so long 














as bribery and intimidation are so prevalent in the United 




















































































Kingdom as they now are. But the excuse for resignation 
may well be afforded by other defeats than this—defeats on 
which it would be hardly possible to avoid a crisis of some 
kind. Suppose, for instance, the House of Lords seriously to 
censure the Canadian transaction, it would be absolutely ne- 
cessary for the Government to take a vote implying positive 
approbation in the Commons, if they wished to stay in; and 
it would not be a very easy vote to get. As far as it is pos- 
sible to cast a political horoscope at all, there seems to be 
every reason for casting one which declares the fate of the 
Government to be near at hand. When Liberal members 
care so little to support the Government that they stay away 
even ona question on which they might not only redeem 
their pledges, but even regain doubtful supporters in their 
constituencies—and the question raised by Mr. Gordon on 
Monday night was precisely one of this kind—it is safe to 
argue that there is desperate demoralization. And, if politi- 
cal experience shows anything, it shows that fatal accidents 
never fail to happen to governments depending on the sup- 
port of a demoralized party.—Spectator. 


THE CLAIMANT. 


Ti® reception by the Claimant at Alresford was an event 
most suggestive in its bearings upon the case, and the identity 
of the man who, if he be not the impostor painted by his 
foes and opponents, is one of the most foully and cruelly 
treated martyrs to oppression ever known. It cannot be 
denied that this recognition and acceptance of him who bas 
just been extracted with such difficulty from the jaws of 

ewgate and of Death, on the part of hundreds of the ten- 
antry of the contested estate, servants, neighbors, and old 
people, who knew the young Sir Roger, is a remarkable and 
pregnant fact. These honest folks have not been shaken in 
their belief and conviction that the penniless adventurer, the 
bankrupt litigant, the man upon whose devoted head the 
foulest abuse has been heaped, and who has beer held up as 
a bloated monster to whom it is an iniquity to accord a grain 
of justice or fair play, is really the lost heir to the Tichborne 
estates. Solicitors and counsel may fall off, legal agents may 
pass over to the enemy’s camp with the plunder of the papers 
and documents entrusted to their care; but the faith of the 
simple villager'and cottier, of the Hampshire farmer and the 
grey-headed servitor and tenant, remains unshaken. Nay, 
what is still more, men of intelligence and position remain 
true to the opinions they have formed, and say that they are 
determined to fight to the last the monster combination of 
State and Law, of influence and wealth, of “ Society” and 
“ Respectability,” of the real Jabber-wock that has eaten at 
least its share of the “infant’s” estate, and talked a jury’s 
brain into pulp and mash, till they apparently did not know 
upon what they had made up their minds—the tattoo evi- 
dence so wonderfully kept back to the last, or the whole 
case, of which they had chiefly heard only one side, with one 
coloring, one advocacy, one bias, and one leaning all through- 
out. Down in Hampshire on Tuesday the cry was, marvel- 
lous to relate, “ God bless you, Sir Roger!” “ From all parts 
of the estate the Tichborne tenantry flocked into Alresford 
to congratulate him whom they pronounce to be the rightful 
heir of the property on his release from unmerited incarcera- 
tion.” Strange to say, not only was the Claimant [received 
with demonstrations of holiday delight, with flags, and gar- 
lands, and festoons of flowers, with music and waving of 
kerchiefs, and clapping of hands; but the persons who were 
abused on that day were the Attorney-General and the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. The huntsmen and whips, 
and gentlemen farmers, .trainers, and jockey-boys, the lovers 
of sport and fair play, groups of ladies, aged grandams and 
young girls, hundreds of respectable men, from the landlord 
of the Anchor Hotel to the local member of Parliament— 
there they were, reversing, at least morally, the judgment by 
which the Claimant stands, if not indeed convicted, yet so 
far condemned, that, bat for the irregular interference of the 
public, he was a doomed and lost man.—Morning Advertiser, 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY TREATY, 


We must now consider what the so-called Article really is. 
It is in eflect a new Treaty. No doubt it does not wear that 
aspect to English eyes. As we understand it, it is a sort of 
interpretation clause, intended to explain that the Treaty is 
not to be understood as including certain consequential 
damages in the reference to arbitration. To the Senate, and 
to many Americans out of the Senate, it will have a different 
appearance. For every American who believes with his 
Government that the Treaty does include indirect losses, and 
was meant to include them, the “ Article” will simply annul 
the Treaty and virtually substitute another on a different 
basis. It will be like a codicil to a will, destroying its pro- 
visions and altering its purpose. There is obviously much 
awkwardness in this view of the case And then we have to 
look at the real significance of the Article from our own 
int of view. It is printed elsewhere in these pages, and 
its language needs strict examination. So far as we can see, 
there is only one important difference between the provisions 
of this Article and the proposed agreement lately made and 
abandoned. It signifies broadly that, with the sanction of 
the Senate, the American Government, while adhering to 
their “contention” that the claims for indirect losses were 
included in the Treaty, will make no claim in respect to 
them before the Geneva Tribunal, if our Government engage 
to prefer no such claims against the United States in like 
circumstances. The previous proposal was that the United 
States should do the same thing on its own responsibility, 
without seeking the sanction of the Senate: which here, by 
some trustful sanguine people, was said to be quite unnecess 
sary. That asortof rule for the future would thus be estab- 
lished, binding on either nation, follows from both proposals. 
What other difference is there, for us, and as regards the 
actual difficulty ? Substantially none, we apprehend. And 
how does the Article apply to future occasions? In this 
way : ‘that whereas at present no claims for indirect losses are 
countenanced by international agreement, we have here a 
sort of rule which so far sanctions the right of presenting 
them that it specifies certain kinds of losses “ growing out 
of” direct depredation that may not Ye sued for. They are, 
loss in the transfer of shipping business, enhanced payment 
of insurance, and “the addition of a large sum” to the cost 
of a war orof suppressing rebellion. If thelanguage of the 
Supplementary Treaty is to be strictly interpreted, it means 
that whereas the British Government have objected to claims 
for certain indirect losses which the Government of the 
United States hold to be just and sanctioned both by the 
terms and spirit of the Treaty of Washington, these claims 
will not be pressed on condition that indirect claims of the 
same order are not at any future time to be preferred against 
the United States by Great Britain. This is not quite what 









we have been contending for, and ought to contend for, 
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The Supplementary Treaty is too particular for general pur- 
poses and future exigencies, which have to be considered 
narrowly. In short, it is what it purports to be: patchwork. 

It appears from this review of the matter as it stands while 
we write, that there is nothing to hinder the Senate from 


able, and, as the fox found the | aX too sour, considered 
the bell of the village too loud. It was a nuisance, they 
declared, and moreover, a misleader, for whenever it rang, 
the sound seemed to come from the belfry of one of their own 
} } ” 





disposing of the Supplementary Treaty without any distinct 
expression of either assent or dissent; that it wears a very 
difterent appearance in the eyes of Americans and English- 
men; and that for England herself it is a very doubtful way 
out of the difficulty. The only thorough and satisfactory 
solution is frankly to give up the Treaty of Washington and 
arrange for a new agreement now that the mind of both 
nations is fully known.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


——_s>—__—_—_ 
DON JUAN IN BRANDENBURG. 


“Tt was long my opinion,” said Maximilian, “that the 
story of Don Juan of Seville and the stone-guest stood alone 
among popular traditions; but I have lately found a faint re- 
semblance of it among the legends of Stendal. 

“You mean the city in the Old March of Brandenburg— 
the Altmark, as it is called ?” inquired Laurence. 

“ Precisely,” replied Maximilian. : 

“ Well, certainly,” observed Laurence, “if you want to 
find a horrible story you could not go to a better pla&. If I 
recollect right, there is a pathway near one of the gates of 
Stendal, that at midnight is haunted by ghosts so various, 
that one seldom has a chance of seeing the same apparition 
twice. Sometimes there is a procession of spectral nans, with 
Saint Catherine at the head; sometimes a troop of monks, 
with large books in their hands; sometimes a couple of 
knights on horseback ; sometimes a skeleton hand, supposed 
to have belonged to a murderer, who avoided execution by 
suicide.” 

“ Does the hand walk or ride?” interrupted Edgar. 

“That I cannot say,” said Laurence, “ nor do 1 know the 
stories with which these apparitions are connected. There 
is, however, another spectie appertaining to the same spot, 
of which a more satisfactory explanation is given. This isa 
great he cat, who sits on a tree, looking greedily at a coin 
which lies upon the ground, and springs upon any luckless 
wanderer who attempts to pick it up. His attacks, however, 
are generally confined to the male sex, and he is sometimes 
accompanied by a number of she-cats, who vent their spite 
upon trespassing females. Now it is explained that these 
feline apparations are the ghosts of a spendthrift, and the 
ladies upon whom, no doubt, he wasted his substance.” 

“T wonder,” remarked Edgar, “ whether these various 

hosts, who seem actuated by such diverse motives, ever 
fostle one another, or whether there is some mutual under- 
standing that prevents a collision. An unexpected meeting 
of the monks, the nuns, the two horsemen, and the cats, 
to say nothing of the skeleton hand, would, I opine, cause 
something like a crash.” 

“ You are getting beyond me,” said Laurence; “ I can only 
repeat what I have heard. Certainly, it is strange to find 
one narrow spot associated with superstitions scarcely trace- 
able to one common source. Now, there is a rude image of 
asheep or alambon St. Mary’s Church, at Stendgal, which 
probably points to something like a fact. It seems that, ages 
ago, a shepherd, watching his sheep while they grazed out- 
side the city walls, was suddenly overtaken by sleep. When 
he awoke he found that his flock was dispersed in all direc- 
tions, and though, with the assistance of his dog, he soon 
brought the other shecp together, one lamb was not to be 
moved, but remained bleating on the spot to which it had 
strayed. The shepherd followed the sound, and found the 
animal standing upon a heap of gold, silver, and precious 
stones, which it bad scratched out of the ground with its 
foot. Of this treasure he possessed himself, and carried the 
lamb into the town, but the troublesome little animal eftected 
its escape, and took refuge in the church, where the bleating 
was renewed. The shepherd regarded this as a sign that the 
treasure was to be devoted to the improvement of the sacred 
building, and caused an image of the lamb to be carved in 
stone in commemoration of the event.” 

“ The shepherd, I presume, was content with the reward 
which virtue claims at its own,” observed Edgar. 

“Even the old story of the Prentice Column in Roslin 
Chapel, near Edinburgh, is to be found at Stendal in refer- 
ence, not toa column, but toa 7. Some time in the fifteenth 
century, a skilful architect had built a gate at Stendal, and a 
few years afterwards another gate was built by one of his 
sagite The work of the pupil proved to be better than that 
of the master, whereat the latter was so highly incensed that 
he slew the former with a blow of his hammer. A stone, 
which still exists, was raised to mark the spot where the 
crime was committed.” 

“That is the story of the Prentice Column exactly,” ex- 
claimed Edgar. 

“ With the slight addition,” said Laurence, “ that, accord- 
ing to popular belief, the form of a pale youth may be seen 
on a moonlight night, gloomily contemplating the pupil’s 
gate, while round the battlements on the top of it floats a 
skeleton, armed with a hammer, with which it beats down 
stones from the wall.” 

“Nay,” interposed Maximilian, “there is a similar story 
told in reference to another stone cross, set up at Grossmo- 
ringen, in the vicinity of Stendal, though here the cause of 
wrath was a bell, which an assistant had succeeded in casting, 
after an abortive attempt on the part of the master, and was 
stabbed accordingly.” 

“ The disposition to crush rising talent is so very common,” 
observed Laurence, “ that these three stories, in spite of their 
similarity, probably recerd three separate events. Still the 
similarity is remarkable.” 

“ Especially in the cases of Stendal and Grossmoringen, 
which are about two leagues distant from each other,” re- 
marked Maximilian. “ Grossmoringen, by the way, seems 
always to have made a noise with its bells. A swineherd 
once noticing a hollow place where one of his sows had 
deposited her pigs, discovered that it was lined with metal. 
Digging deeply, he further discovered that the metal belonged 
to a fine church bell. No sooner was the event made known, 
than the bell was claimed by the authorities of the cathedral 
at Stendal, who built an especially large waggon, and at- 
tached thereto sixteen horses, in order to bring the prize 

home. But all the men and‘all the horses of Stendal were 
insufficient to make the bell stir a single inch. So the 
asants of Grossmoringen thought they would try their 
uck, and succeeded in taking the bell to their village, though 
they employed only eight horses. Nay, according to some 


“ Although it was two leagues off! The citizens of Stendal 
were quick at hearing,” said L 

“ At all events,” retorted Maximilian, “ it seems to be an 
undisputed fact that the villagers were obliged to close the 
opening in the belfry that looks towards the city.” 

“The story of the burgomaster of Stendal and the white 
horse is rather curious,” interrupted Laurence, “ and the more 
so that it is not of ancient date.” 

“ What is it?” inquired Edgar. 

“ They say,” answered Laurence, “ that in the seventeenth 
century many fires took place in the city, and that at last 
there was one which defied every effort to extinguivh it. 
Indeed, as the available means of extinguishment were 
scanty, the efforts were far from prompt. Under these 
inauspicious circumstances, the burgomaster betook himself 
to prayer, and his supplications were apparently answered 
by the appearance of a stranger, mounted on a white horse, 
from which he alighted, desiring the burgom:aster to take his 
place in the saddle, and to ride round the buruing house, still 
continuing his prayers in silence. If he did this, the spread 
of the fire beyond the precincts of the house would be pre- 
vented. The counsel was followed, and the plan succeeded, 
but when the burgomaster dismounted the stranger had dis- 
appeared. A stable was accordingly built for the horse, and 
abundant provision was made for his sustenance at the 
expense of the city.” 

“On this occasion,” remarked Edgar, “the citizens of 
Stendal seem to have been more amiable than usual. At 
least they showed their gratitude.” 

“Nay, gratitude was not their only mdétive,” replied Lau- 
rence. “They maintained the horse, not merely because they 
considered him useful. And good use they made of him. 
Whenever a fire occurred, the burgomaster mounted the back 
of the steed, went through the process prescribed on the 
previous occasion, and with a like fortunate result. At last 
the horse died, and the whole city, plunged into mourning, 
resounded with the shrieks of children and the sobs of adults. 
To make matters worse, a fire broke out, adding terror to 
grief. Fortunately the burgomaster thought he might as 
well try whether he could not do without the horse, and stay 
the spreading mischief by walking round the flaming edifice, 
praying as before. The walk proved to be as good as the 
ride, and so thoroughly was the efficiency of the process 
established, that it was upheld, on the occasion of a fire, by 
successive burgomasters down to the year 1840.” 

“ Were not the date so recent,” observed Edgar, “I should 
suspect that some satirical rogue had invented the second 
part of the story, as what some people call a ‘skit’ upon the 
first. If we take the whole tale together, as of one piece, the 
horse looks very like a humbug; indeed, he puts me in mind 
of a certain bear, of Whom mention is made in a well-known 
political work entitled the Rights of Man.” 

“ An odd place to look for legends,” sneered Laurence. 

“ Many years have passed since the book was in my hands,” 
retorted Edgar; “ but whether I looked for the story or not, 
{am pretty sure I found it there. It appears that the inha- 
bitants of one of the Swiss cantons maintained a bear at the 
public expense for many years, the death of each particular 
bear causing a vacancy, which had to be filled with the least 
possible delay. The bear was not expected todo any espe- 
cial good or harm, but public opinion had decided that a 
bear was the proper sort of animal to keep, and that the 
canton could not possibly thrive without one. In the course 
of time a difficulty arose. A bear died, and a successor was 
not tobe found. There was a scarcity of bears such as never 
had been known in theland. Week after week did a council 
sit discussing how the frightful loss was to be repaired; but 
though this council resolved itself into special committees, 
appointed su'-committees, and offered rewards that would 
have drained the resources of the land, no bear was forth- 
coming. At last an old councillor, who must have been very 
like your burgomaster, arose and called attention to the tact 
that, although the last bear had been dead for several months, 
no particular calamity kad afflicted the canton beyond the 
annoyance of its own (he would not say foolish) fears. On 
this basis he moved that the offers of reward should be can- 
celled, and that they should continue to do without a bear, 
till warned by some palpable sign of their impropriety. The 
motion, having the unquestionable advantage of economy in 
its favor, was eagerly seconded, and carried unanimously ; 
and from that time forward the public purse was never 
drained for the maintenance of a bear.” 

“These committees and sub-committees, and movers and 
seconders,” observed Maximilian, ‘lead me to suspect, my 
good Edgar, that this Swiss legend, doubtless antique in its 
origin, has received some coloring from the narrator. It 
lacks the medieval ring, and there is an irreverent tone 
about it which brings me back to the point at which I 
started.” : 

“What point was that?’ simultaneously inquired Lau- 
rence and Ba . 

“T stated that in this same Stendal, which we have been 
so largely discussing, I had discovered a similitude to the 
Andalusian Don Juan.” 

“So you did,” assented Laurence ; “but upon my word I 
had forgotten all about it.” 

“T also,” ejaculated Edgar ; “ really I beg your pardon,*my 
dear Maximilian. ‘Tell us all about it now.” 

“ Well,” said Maximilian, looking more cheerful than for 
some time previously, “ you must know that in the w.arket- 

lace of Stendal is a statue of the well-known knight, 

land, the Orlando of Ariosto.” 

“Stop a bit,” interrupted Laurence. “ Don’t be too sure 
that the statue, because it is called Roland, has any reference 
to Ariosto. In the cities of the Altmark, a Roland, that is to 
say, the figure of a stalwart knight, is generally to be found, 
and all the Rolands are alike in this, that, with the excep- 
tion of the one at Perleberg, which lies to the north, they 
wear a moustache without a beard.” 

“The Roland of whom J am speaking,” proceeded Maxi- 
milian, in a less cheerful tone,“ holds in his left hand a 
shield, adorned with the eagle of Brandenburg ¢ 

“Or Anhalt?” suggested Laurence. matt 

“Whichever you please,” replied Maximilian, fretfully. 
“Do let me get on somehow. In his right hand Roland 

holds a long sword of justice, and it is recorded that in early 
days malefactors were executed near the spot where he 





accounts, one peasant and one horse were found enough for| stands. Behind him is a figure of Eulenspiegel, or Owlglass, 


the operation.” 

“ We'll let the eight horses have the benefit of that doubt,” 
suggested Edgar. 

“The bell,” proceeded Maximilian, “was hung up in the 
village church, and now the people of Stendal grew disagree- 


evidently intended as a m« t of a visit paid to the town 
by that world-famed jester.” 

“I know what Eulenspiegel did at Stendal,” interrupted 
Laurence. 


“So do I,” said Maximilian, grufily. 








“But I do not,” observed Edgar, with a malicious smile. 
“ Let Laurence tell us all about it.” 

“ T will send you the old book recording all the adventures 
of Eulenspiegel. Read it to-morrow at leisure, and much 
pleasure may it give you; but let me get through my story 
now. The Roland at Stendal, though he does not seem to 
date further back than the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
has occasionally been known to relieve the monotony of his 
existence by turning round, or even stepping from his 
pedestal and taking a stroll about the streets.” 

“Who is supposed to have seen him perform these feats ?” 
inquired Edgar. 

“ Several people, I believe,” answered Maximilian, “ but 
they generally liked to see him at a distance, and did not 
much care to inspect him closely.” 

“This seems to be a case to which the hackneyed line— 
‘ Distance lends enchantment to the view, will apply with 
singular force,” said Laurence. 

“ One citizen, however,” proceeded Maximilian, “ chanced 
on the occasion of some festival to imbibe liquor sufficient to 
endow him with an amount of courage such as he had never 
previously displayed, or probably felt. This same extempo- 
raneous ribald took it into his head to stalk up to the statue 
and make mouths at it. This the magnanimous Roland 
endured, but when the citizen went further and insolently 
pitied him, because he could not take a glass, the insult was 
too great even for a man of stone tocendure; so solemnly 
revolving on his feet, he turned his back on his assailant. 
The movement so terrified the citizen, that he became sober 
at once; and was never afterwards known to commit an 
excess. You will be greatly surprised, however, to hear that 
on the following morning the statue stood in its proper posi- 
tion, just as if nothing had happened.” 

“ Nay, for my part,” rejoined Edgar, “ as I am convinced it 
was not the statue, but the head of the spectator that went 
round, my surprise is but moderate, and I have no doubt that 
my views coincide with those of Laurence.” 

“At all events,” said Maximilian, “ you have here a ribald, 
who wantonly insulis a stone statue, which, nevertheless, is 
sensitive enough to resent the wrong, and herein is the 
nucleus of the Andalusian story, though the drunken cit of 
the Altmark makes but a poor figure beside the lordly liber- 
tine of Seville.” 

“ Agreed, agreed,” cried Edgar, while Laurence nodded 
assent; “the discovery of Don Juan at Stendal is clear 
beyond a doubt.” 

“ And let me add, by way of conclusion,” observed Maxi- 
milian, with a condoning. smile, “that thanks to kindly 
interruptions you have taken a long] time to find him.”—AU 
the Year Round. 

————_>_—_ 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


During the course of a piece; no one seems so little inter- 
ested in its progress as the actor oft duty; for during the 
“waits” he is seldom at hand, and does not, as one might 
perhaps imagine, constantly watch the action and business, 
so as to be always on the alert when his turn comes. The 
leading comedian retires to his dressing-room to chat quietly 
with a friend, or talk over business matters and future engage- 
ments; the first old man returns to his game of cribbage 
with the first walking gentleman, which but a little while 
back was so inopportunely interrupted by a call to the stage ; 
the representative of low comedy repairs below the orchestra 
to talk with the leader of the band about the new burlesque ; 
the leading lady exchanges opinions with the singing waiting- 
maid upon the last bit of green-room gossip; while in the 
latter apartment are gathered the remainder, often the only 
decently-furnished room connected with the stage. It is only 
when called to duty by the ever-watchful call-boy, whose 
post is, without exception, one of the most arduous and 
important in the whole theatre, that each one returns to the 
wing to take up his part where he left it; and, in all proba- 
bility, the performers never assemble and see each other 
together at one time, except at the finale of a piece, when 
their collective attendance is required. So smoothly and 
mechanically does everything go on in a well-ordered house, 
that the orchestra is signalled and the piece commenced with- 
out even ascertaining whether all the company and employes 
have arrived. They are supposed to be at their post promptly 
at the nick of time, after a few minutes’ warning from the 
call-boy ; and practically it is very rare indeed that a stage- 
wait of any importance occurs. Theatrical dressing-rooms, 
by the way, are quite a study by themselves. It is my firm 
belief that there is in London scarcely a room of this nature 
possessed of symmetrical proportions. Cramped, narrow, 
angular, deformed closets are they for the most part, with 
roughly-planked walls and furniture of the most meagre 
description ; and this, too, in theatres of the most handsome 
and recent construction. One apartment that I know of— 
occupied by a leading actor, tco, a gentleman with an income 
probably equal to that of'a Bishop or Cabinet Minister—is 
simply a sort of triangular cupboard under the stage, scarcely 
measuring six feet in any direction, containing by way of 
furniture a couple of chairs, a huge hamper, a wash-basin, 
and deal bracket or table-fittings, that would look uncom- 
monly mean in a servant’s room; and another chamber I 
remember, situated this time in the roof of the house, among 
the flies, equally inadequate, being occupied by three gentle- 
men, any one of whose names in the bill is sufficient to draw 
good audiences. Here the space allowed was perhaps more 
liberal ; but, barring a chair apiece, there was scarcely a stick 
of furniture, and the heat and dust of the atmosphere was 
something to bear in my mind as an experience. And it is 
thus, remember, how the first actors of the day are treated ; 
for those of less note are generally crowded together in one 
common apartment, a long planked-off partition, with a 
wooden dresser, such as one sees in a kitchen, running the 
whole length, and studded about with fragments of looking- 
glass—a dressing room, indeed, such as one would expect at 
a Richardson’s show. When will our theatres, I wonder, be 
fitted with proper and sufficient dressing apartments? The 
arrangements in the auditorium portion of the house are now 
becoming as complete as they well can be, provided with 
luxuries and{conveniences of al] kinds, and it is certainly high 
time that some attention should be given to the actor, whose 
wants are, after all, very moderate indeed.— Tinsley’s Maga- 
zine. 
— -—~ > — ——— 
OBITUARY. 


BARON DALLING AND BULWER. 


A telegraphic dispatch from London announces the death of 
the elder brother of Lord Lytton, the famous novelist. Baron 
Dalling and Bulwer, better known to the world as Sir Henry 
Bulwer, entered early in life into the diplomatic service, in 
which he was a recognized chief. He was Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Washington for three years, from 1849 until 1852, 
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and enjoyed considerable popularity here by the suavity of his 
manners and the art which he displayed in conciliating the | 
sensitive temper of Americans, while at the same time he | 
maintained the honor and the interests of England. 
famous Bulwer-Clayton Treaty was in a great measure the 
work of his hands, and tended to make him liked throughout 
this country. Hence the audacious and bitter caricature of 
him by Chas. Lever in his novel of T’he Bramleighs of Bishop's 
Folly, though it attained great popularity in England, had no 
sympathetic readers here. Sir Henry was for a very long 
time Ambassador at Constantinople, aud exercised a very great 
influence over the mind of Abdul Meojid. He married a 
daughter of Lord Cowley, also in the diplomatic service, and 
died in his sixty-eighth year. 
DUKE OF BEDFORD: 

William Russell, Duke of Bedford, nephew of Earl Russell, 
died on Monday in England. He was born in 1809, and 
represented ‘l'avistock in the House of Commons from 1832 to 
1851. He succeeded to the title of Duke in 1861. He acted 
with the Liberal party, and was patron of 27 livings in the 
Established Church. He is succeeded by his nephew, Francis 
Charles Russell, born in 1819. 


THE ARCHDUCHESS SOPHIA OF AUSTRIA. 


The Archduchess Sophia, mother of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, died, on ‘Tuesday morning, of typhoid fever, 
in Vienna. She was a daughter of Maximilian, King of 
Bavaria, and was born in 1805. At the age of 19, she became 
the wife of the Archduke Francis Charles, son of the Emperor 
Francis I. of Austria, by his second wife. Her sister, the 
Duchess Charlotte, had previously become the third and last 
wife of that Emperor. ‘Tbe Archduchess possessed a resolute 
will, and not only ruled her husband, who was aman of weak 
intellect, but ised an important influence in affairs of 
state. In 1848, when Austria was convulsed by revolution, 
she attained her greatest power, and mainly directed the policy 
of the Empire. ‘The Emperor Ferdinand having abdicated, 
and ber husband having renounced his claim to the throne, 
her eldest son, the Emperor Francis Joseph, then a boy of 18 
years, succeeded, and she became, in the stormy period which 
followed, the controlling spirit in the councils of the empire, 
and urged on with implacable resolution the sanguinary con- 
flict with the Hungarians, who, under the leadership of Kos- 
suth refused to recognise Francis Joseph, and battled heroi- 
cally for independence. The ferocity with which this war was 
waged is laid to her charge; and it was she, although 
nominally the young Emperor, who appalled Europe by caus- 
ing the execution of 18 Hungarian nobles and generals on a 
single day. Her reactionary policy momentarily triumphed 
only, as the recent history of the Austrian Empire shows, to be 
reversed in after years, when successive disasters proved the 
want of wisdom she had displayed. Besides the Emperor, the 
Archduchess was the mother of four sons, the elder of whom 
was the unfortunate Archduke Maximilian, whose melancholy 
fate in Mexico saddened her declining years. The other three 
sons hold positions in the Austrian army. 


—~— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 











Queen Victoria is at her Highland home. 

Miss Braddon, the novelist, it is said, has lent to the jewelry 
department of the London International Exhibition, $25,000 
worth of diamonds. 

The origin of voting by ballot is traced to the Grecians. 

The first printed Greek book was a grammar, which ap- 
peared in 1476, 

A penalty of $25 is imposed for robbing birds’ nests: in 
Massachusetts, 

Dr. Nelaton, the eminent French surgeon, is reported to be 
in failing health, caused by an internal tumor which cannot 
be reached or cured, In the patient expectation of death, the 
afflicted gentleman beguiles the time by translating ‘‘'The 
Odyssey.” " 

The largest metal statue in the world, is situated near the 
city of Arona in Italy. 

The first eclipse of the moon on record was observed by the 
Chaldeans at Babylon, 721 B. C. 


No less than 7,207 treaties of peace have been signed within 
the last 200 years. 

Respect to age and kindness to children, are among the tests 
of an amiable disposition. 

Mr. Edmund Yates, the novelist, has retired from the English 
Post-Oftice, where he held an engagement in the Secretary's 
office, in order to devote himself exclusively to literature. 

The great tials to happi are something to do, 
something to love, and something to hope for. 

Coffee, if drank freely, is said to be an excellent preventative 
against disease of the kidneys. 

Mr. Richard Bedingfield, a cousin of Thackeray, gives 
public notice in an advertisement of his relationship to the 
great and lamented author, an} states that he desires to lec- 
ture on the writings and character of his kinsman. 

The Toronto Mail says: We have only one volcano in 
Canada, and that is Mount Public Opinion. 

It is reported that the girls’ boat club of Michig i University 
will take part in regattas this summer. 

The use of artificial flowers was introduced into England by 
Philippa of Hainault, the beautiful wife of King Edward 111. 

The National Rifle Association of Great Britain holds its 
annual meeting at Wimbledon in July this year, as ausual. 

Two women, who “gouged” out the eye of a witness in 
London, are sentenced by a judge to penal servitude for life. 

There was a Parliamentary talk in England over the seizure 
by the Spanish authorities at Manzailla of a British schooner— 
the Lark. 

The House of Lords has rejected the bill constituting a final 
Court of Appeal. Their lordships prefer to exercise their 
judicial rights as long as they can hold them. 

100,000 men were employed for twenty years in building 
the great pyramid at Ghizeh, and ten years had been pre- 
viously spent in quarrying the stones and transporting them 
to the place. 

In California a new use has been found for the tules or 
reed-like vegetation which grows on the swamp lands. It is 
said to yield from 50 to 60 per cent. of paper pulp, equal to | 
that obtained from cotton. 

The wholesale German emigration to America is attracting 
great attention in Europe, and various theories are given to 
account for it, the best of which is that the people are poor 





| been a most disastrous one. 








Muskets were invented in 1414. 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has presented £10, to be given 


> | away in prizes to ‘‘workmen’s cats” at the third national 
The | exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 


Lady Dorothy Nevill and 
Miss Hales each give a silver medal to encourage the kind 
treatment of cats. 

The Countess of Claremont has originated a subscription 
for a testimonial to the Countess Dowager of Mayo from those 
of her own sex. ‘The subscription is limited to £1. 

The Maharajah Scindia, it is announced, contributes $7,500 
to the Mayo Memorial for Central India. An obelisk is to be 
erected in memory of Lord Mayo at Palumpore, on the spot 
where he recently sat in gurbar. 

A writer on physiognomy sagely says: ‘‘A human face 
without a nose does not amount to much,” whereupon Smiggles 
observes that a htman nose without a face doesn’t amount to 
much, either. ; 

Dumas pere, having uoticed that in the English language 
there were a good many words of French aspect, wrote this 
memorable phrase :—‘‘ English is only French, badly pro- 
nounced.” 

The hair on a camel weighs about ten pounds and sells for 
more than one hundred dollars, which shows that it was not 
only in the days of Mohammed that the animal bore a great 
prophet. 

The other day the clock at All Saints’ Church, Leighton- 
Buzzard, stopped without any apparent cause; but, on a 
search being made, it was found that a pair of starlings had 
made their nest in the movements behind the face of the 
clock. 

LINES ON LIQUOR LAWSON. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson did make ono 
In Dilke’s minority of two. 
Ally of a Republican 
And advocate of tyrants—pooh ! 


Willing to Please—Mistress (to lazy housemaid): Now, 
Mary, you know I'm going to give a ball to-morrow night, and 
I shall expect you to bestir yourself, and make yourself gene- 
rally useful—Mary: Yes, mm. But I'm sorry to say, m’m, J 
can't dance ! 

Bare Necessaries—Young Lady No. 1: Papa says he won't 
hear of my marrying without a house in town.—Young Lady 
No. 2: Aud mamma says I’m not to think of anyone who has 
not a moor in Scotland, and a hunting-box at Melton.—Young 
Lady No. 3 (not yet ‘*come out”): Well! J should not dream 
of marrying anyone who can’t afford all three / 

Poetical Error—‘‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” Is 
it, my boy? Marry it, and you will find that it is very much 
the reverse. 

Missing the Point—Legal Adviser (speaking technically): 
In short, you want to meet your creditors,—Innocent Client : 
Hang it, no! Why, they're the very people I'm most anxious 
to avoid! 

‘* Natural Advantages”—Teacher: What bird did Noah send 
out of the ark ?—Smallest Boy in the Class (after a pause) : 
A dove, sir.—Teacher: Very well. But I should have thought 
some of you big boys would have known that!—Tall Pupil: 
Please, sir, that boy ought to know, sir, cause his father’s a 
bird-ketcher sir! !!—Punch. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 








The Queen’s birthday was observed on the 24th ult. at Wind- 
sor with suitable court festivities. ‘Che celebration in London 
will take place to-day, by which time the Prince and Princess 
of Wales will have reached home, and will be able to take part 
in the festival. . 

The Atalanta and London crews have agreed upon the 10th 
of June asthe day for the race, and 4:30 p. m. as the hour for 
the start. The new boat ordered by the Atalanta is building 
by Biffin, and was to be completed by Wednesday. The Pall 
Mall Gazette says the American crew now pull in a style which 
is simply perfection, and that between it and the Londoners 
the difference is plainly visible, 

A lively sensation was created in the House of Commons on 
the 28th ult. by a bold protest from Tom Hughes against 
horse-racing and the usual adjournment of Parliament for the 
Verby Dey, which occurred next day. Mr. Hughes, on rising 
to oppose the motion, was received with ironical cheers and 
laughter. He pointed to the fact that the House adjourned 
only two hours on Ascension day for divine worship, and now 
proposed to adjourn 24 hours on the Derby. It was incompa- 
tible with the dignity of the Commons to recognize horse- 
racing. 

A fatal yachting accident occurred in the ‘Thames, off Grays, 
on the 11th ult. ‘The day was fixed for the opening sail of the 
Junior Thames Yacht Club, and one of the members, a gentle- 
manu named ‘Tracey, the owner of a small yacht called the 
Minnie, was cruising about before coming up to the station. 
When off Grays the yacht was caught in a violent squall, and 
blown over, the three occupants being thrown into the water. 
Mr. ‘Tracey only was drowned, the two others being picked up 
by a boat. The yacht filled, and sank almost immediately. 

Five months ago a retriever dog bit several people at 
Crookes, near Sheflield. Two of them, children, died soon 
afterwards. ‘Thomas Ashdale, a painter, another of those bit- 
ten, has just died at one of the hospitals in Sheffield from 
hydrophobia in its worst form, A valuable horse and a num- 
ber of dogs bitten by the same brute on the same day have 
been destroyed. 

A shocking accident occurred to an ofd lady at Barnstaple 
on the 13th ult. A fat bullock was diiven into the town, and 
on getting into the streets became wild. At the Square it 
made an attack upon Miss Elizabeth Gibbs, a lady about 
seventy-two years of age, who tried to get out of its way by 
going inside the railings. The beast, however, cleared the 
railings and followed her, and Miss Gibbs, to save herself from 
being tossed, fell down on her face and hands. ‘The bullock 
followed her, and treading on one of her legs, broke the bone 
into two places. It was impossible for any one to get near the 
beast to drive it to the slaughter house, and it was eventually 
shot on the spot by Captain Gould, of the 6th Devon Rifle 
Volunteers. Miss Gibbs is in a very precarious condition. 

In consequence of stormy weather and a great accumulation 
of heavy ice the Newfoundland seal fishing has this season 
No fewer than twelve vessels 
have already been wrecked ; and intelligence has just been re- 
ceived of a crowning disaster, the Greenock ship Huntsman 
having been totally destroyed by an ice floe, with the loss of 











and want to do better. 


her captain and forty men out of a crew of sixty, 





A circular respecting Sunday labor in post-offices has just 
been issued from the General Post Office, in which it is pro- 
vided, among other things, that a Sunday rural post shall be 
taken off if the receivers of two-thirds of the letters for the 
district desire its discontinuance; and that no Sunday rural 
post shall be put on unless the receivers of two-thirds of the 
letters for the district desire its establishment or (as the case 
may be) its restoration. The circular also states that rural 
messengers who walk fourteen miles on week days are to be 
relieved by a substitute every alternate Sunday at the expense 
of the Government, and a Sunday delivery in towns may be 
abolished at the request of the inhabitants generally, expressed 
through the local authorities. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper has just died at the village of Cum- 
nor, uear Oxford, at the advanced age of one hundred and two 
years and five months, having been born on the 12th of De- 
|cember, 1769 ; and Mrs. Robert, Hill has lately died at Oxford 
in her ninety-fifth year. Both ladies retained possession of 
their faculties to the last, Mrs. Hill being able to vead and 
write without spectacles to the day of her death. 

Mrs. Austin, the widow of a Scotch sea captain, has just 
died at the age of ninety-seven. She was remarkeble for her 
pedestrian feats. At ninety-two years of age she walked from 
Greenock to Truro, and, being ful in her mission, 
trudged back to London, where she laid her case before the 
Lord Mayor, who paid her railway fare back. 

A man at Exeter has, says a local paper, sold his wife for 
£50. It appears that the purchaser was smitten with the 
charms of his friend’s wife, who did not live on the best terms 
with her husband, having too much ‘‘ dash” for him; negotia- 
tions were entered into, an offer of £50 was accepted, and the 
man took the woman to Plymouth, where the couple are now 
residing. 

The Prince Imperial distributed the prizes at the athletic 
sports at the Woolwich Military Academy on the 14th ult. 

Lord Shaft y, ina h at the Turkish Mission Aid 
Society, alluding to the late eruption of Vesuvius, said it was 
a popular delusion to think England free from the probability 
of these eruptions; the most eminent geologists had often 
told him that England constituted the cover of a subterranean 
well of fire, and they are liable at any moment to meet the fate 
of the district around Vesuvius. ' 

Sir George Jenkinson, member for North Wilts, asked in the 
House of Commons, on the 27th ult., if it were true that the 
remaining Fenian prisoners had been released as reported. 
Mr. Gladstone replied no, at which there was some laughter. 








ap nee gt has unseated Mr. Nolan (elected to Parliament 
from Galway), on the ground of clerical combination and con- 
spiracy amounting to ecclesiastical despotism. He will report 
in regard to the action of the Archbishop of Tuam and the 
Bishops of Galway and Clonfert. 


Details have arrived in England as to the South Sea Island 
slave trade, which ought to raise an agitation in the country 
sufficient to sweep that diabolical traffic at once and forever 
from the seas, According to Commodore Markham, a com+ 
mander on the Australian station, the men engaged in the 
slave trade make treaties with the chief of a tribe who has a 
feud on hand to supply him with so many heads of his ene- 
mies in exchange fcr live subjects of his own. ‘There are dif- 
ferent methods of decapitation pursued. The Commander's 
informant had been an eye-witness of a scene in which the 
murderers used their knives. A brig lay to off the island of 
Florida, in the Solomon group, and a canoe full of men put 
off to her from the shore, As it passed under the vessel’s 
stern, her stern boat, which had been loosened on purpose, 
was suddenly dropped.on it, smashing it to pieces, Boats 
were lowered, and the natives pulled into them, but not to be 
rescued, Directly they were seized, their heads were cut off 
over the gunwale of the boat with long knives. 


THE CONTINENT. 


M. Thiers, in his proceedings against the press has, up to 
the present, contented himseif with occasional suppressions, 
but now he goes further. In consequence of his recommend- 
ation a commission has been charged with the task of prepar- 
ing a bill reviving the system in vogue under the Empire of 
making official reports of the proceedings in the Assembly for 
publication in the newspapers. In other words the Govern- 
ment is to have the power of making what report it chooses 
of the Assembly's proceedings, and only this concoction will 
the newspapers be allowed to publish, 


The Gaulois publishes a letter from the Emperor Napoleon, 
dated Chiselhurst, May 12, and addressed to the geuerals and 
commandants of the French army. In this communication 
the Emperor makes the following acknowledgment: ‘I am 
responsible for Sedan. The army fought heroically with an 
enemy double its strength. After 14,000 had been killed or 
wounded, I saw the contest was merely one of desperation. 
The army’s honor having been saved, I exercised my sovereign 
right and unfurled the flag of truce. It was impossible that 
the immolation of 60,000 men could save France. 1 obeyed 
a cruel, inexorable necessity. My heart was broken, but my 
conscience was tranquil.” : 

The Assembly, on Monday, debated the Army bill. Gen. 
Trochu, in a vigorous speech, charged the Bonapartes with 
corrupting the army, and was greeted with applause from all 
parts of the Chamber. Gen. Uhrich, who was so severely cen- 
sured by the Commission on Capitulations in their report on 
the surrender of Strasbourg, has been retired from active 
service in the army. 

Perisier, Boop, and Boudin, the three men who were tried 
on the charge of participation in some of the most outrageous 
acts committed in Paris during the reign of the Commane 
and convicted and sentenced to death, were executed on the 
25th ult., at Satory. They exhibited no emotion whatever at 
the last moment, and died crying ‘‘ Vive la Commune!” 


Marshal Serrano, declined the request of King Amadeus to 
form a new Ministry, and His Majesty called upon Admiral 
Topete, who has consented to perform the duty. The new 
Government will be composed of members of the Unionist 
party. The new Ministry will probably be constituted as 
follows: Admiral Topete, President of the Council and Minister 
of War ; Groissard, Minister of Justice ; Eldnazen, Minister of 
Finance; Candau, Minister of the Interior; Balaguer, Minis- 
ter of the Colonies; Auleguer, Minister of the Marine. 

It is understood that Admiral Topete will soon be succeeded 
in the Ministry of War by Marshal Serano. 

Numbers of Carlists continue to surrender ta the Govern- 
ment troops. In some of the disaffected provinces, however, 
fresh bands have appeared within the past few days. Though 





small, they are very active, and have cut the telegraph wires 
in various directions. 
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“THE TURF IN ENGLAND. 


Tre Deny. 


The attendance on the course at Epsom on 
the occasion of this great sporting event is 
stated to have been larger than that of any 
previous years. The weather was very fine, 
and there was no accident to mar the general 
enjoyment. The N. Y. World gives the fullest 
telegraphic summary of the contest, from 
which we gather the race was very near being 
carried off by a rank outsider which had 
never yet appeared in public. This is almost 
unprecedented in the: annals of the race, as 
although Hermit started at 1000 to 16, and 
Caractacus was at 40 to 1, yet those horses 
had shown good speed in their two-year-old 
form. Flurry was a mare that ran several 
times last year with varied success, and suc- 
ceeded in placing three or four handicaps to 
her credit. Both she and her brother belong 
to Mr. G. Payne, and they formed part of the 
late Earl Glasgow's stable. Had this Make- 
shift colt won, the bookmakers would almost 
have swept the board, and the settling would 
have been styled the Black Friday of the 
turf. 

On reference to our previous issue it will 
be seen that we were correct in our judgment 
as regards Prince Charlie, who did not even 
succeed in getting a place. Not only was 
Cremorne, our sole selection, the winner, but 
Queen's Messenger was third, while Onslow 
another choice for a place, did not run. This 
tip wonld have made the reputation of any 
English sporting paper. We append the par- 
ticulars of the race: 

The ninety-third renewal of the Derby 
Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, half forfeit, for 
three-year-old colt# and fillies; colts to carry 
122 pounds; fillies to carry 117 pounds; the 
second to receive 300 sovereigns and the third 
150 sovereigns out of the stakes; a mile and 
a half. Closed with 191 subscribers. Value 
of the stakes, £5,350, 

Mr. Saville’s b ¢ Cremorne, by |Permesan, 
dam, Rigolbache............. Maidment 1 
Mr. Payne’s b c —, by Young Melbourne, 
ee IE, oo ss cctescrcces Chaloner 2 
Lord Falmouth’s b c Queen's Messenger, by 
'Truwpeter, dam Queen Bertha... .French 3 
Mr. Y. R. Grabam’s b ¢ Wenlock, by Lord 
Clifden, dam Mineral............+.+++- 0 
Mr. A, ©. Barelay’s Bertram, by the Duke, 
dam Constamoe,........ccceceecesccoes 0 
Mr. Payne's b c Statesman, by Young Mel- 
DOUENO... 0.2 cc cceccccccccccsccccecsecs 0 
Mr. Joseph Dawson's ch ¢ Prince Charlie, 

by Blair Athol, dam Eastern Princess... 0 
Mr. A. E. Hope’s b o Young Sydmonton, by 


Sydmonton, dam Maid of Melvern...... 0 
Mr. W. Hudson's bre Vanderdecken, by Sac- 
charometer, dam Stolen Moments....... 0 


Mr. Somerville’s br c Miserrimus, by 
Trumpeter, or Sydmonton, out of Miser- 
Pi vcecehostandees B entas debicsnogaee 0 

Duke of Beanfort’s br ¢ Al 
man, dam Palm...........--+-++++++. ~® 

M. H. Delamere’s ch c Condor, by Vermont, 

dam Coquette... ..........-.escereeeees 0 

Lord Scarborough’s ch c Drummond, by 

Rataplan, dam Eglantine .............. 0 

Sir Tatton Syke’s c Landmark, by Cathe- 
dral, dam Miss Agnes ...............++- 0 

Mr. J. Woolcott’s b ¢ The Druid, by Dun- 
dee, dam Coimbra, by Kingston......... 0 

Lord Royston’s b ¢ Ruffle, by Caractacas, 
ID, « <oncs cane beescaccenss¢e 0 

Lord Falmouth’s b ¢ Patriarch, by St. Al- 
bans, dam Siberia 

Mr.W. Vaughan’s ch ¢ Raby Custle, by Cam- 
erino, dam Bohemir........ .....-+++- 

Mr, W. Goddard's Quainton, by Little Hast- 
ings, out of Jonny... ....0..2scseeeeee 

Mr. J. Parry's b.c. Marshal Bazaine, by 
Artbur Wellesley, dam Annie de Clare.... 0 

Baron Rothschild’s b c Laburnum, by King 
Tom, dam Blooming Heather........... 

Mr. Holdaway’s bl ec Westland, by Narbonne 
Ce ee eee 

Mr. G. G. Keswick’s b ¢ Helmet, by ‘Trum- 
poten, Gam Telllia,. ......ccccccccccesccs 
The betting at the start was 5 to 2 against 

Prince Charlie, 3 to 1 against Cremorne, 6 to 

1 against Queen's Messenger, and either 30 or 

50 to 1 against Mr. Payne’s brown colt by 

Young Melbourne (brother to Flurry). 

At the start, which was a very good one, 
Westland took the lead, closely attended b 
Drummond, Cremorne laying fifth, wi 
Prince Charlie next. Little or no change of 
position took place until about a mile from the 
post, when Cremorne went to third place and 

rinco Charlie to fourth, At Tottenham 

Corner Maidment sent Cremorne to the front 

where he stayed (to the finish, winning the 

race by a head, the brother to Flurry passing 

Queen's Messenger just before the finish. 

Time of race, 2:45, 
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Tue Oaxs.—By telegraph we receive the 
news that Mr. Lefevre's filly Reine has re- 
pee her success of the One Thousand, and 

succeeded in carrying off the above im- 
rtant stake. This is a great success for the 
rench stable. 
———___ > —_———— 
Jerome Park Spring Meeting. 
ANTICIPATIONS OF THE WINNERS. 

The Spring Meeting of the American 
Jockey Club commences to-day with the 
Sweepstakes, of $50 each, half forfeit, with 
$500 added; those declared by the 20th May 
only paying $10 each; the distance is one 
mile and a quatter, and of the thirty-one 
horses entered twelve declared out, leaving 





0 | second horse to receive $300 out of the stakes, 
0 | from last year, when seventy-six were entered. 


0|nings, Cape Race, and Silent Friend; Joe 


0 | Swigerts’ Shylock ; Capt. Cottrells’ two fillies 
0| Wade Hampton anc 


the following nineteen satisfied with the 
weights imposed by the handicapper, Mr. 
Charles Wheatly; a gratifying proof of the 
impartiality he has displayed in his arduous 
task. 


Lbs. 
1. H. Blandy’s ch h Tom Boston, 5 years........ 110 
2. A. B. Purdy’s br g Trumps, 4 years............ 98 
3. Monson & Gray's b c Vim, 3 years............ 8&8 
4. D. D. Withers’ b c Blenkiron, 3 years........ 


5. Thomas W. Doswell’s b f Wine Sap, 4 years.. 103 
6. Thomas W. Doswell’s b m Midday, 5yeurs.... 113 
7. Hunter & Travers’ b c Buckden 3 years 
8. Hunter & Travers’ be Alarm, 3 years 
9, Jos. Donahue’s ch ¢ Alroy, 4 years............ 1'2 
10, Carroll & Coar’s br h Ortolan, 5 years......... 112 
11, 8. D. Bruce's ch ce a amy 3 years... 
12, W. W. G'2nn’s b h Quintard, 4 years... ....... 104 
13. D. McDaniel & Co.'s bf Sue Ryder, 3 years... 92 
14. D. McDaniel & Co.'s b f Eastern Star, 4 years. 100 
1, D. J, Crouse’s b ¢ Rounder, 4 years 8 
16. John O'Donnell’s gr f Mary Louise, 4 years... 102 
17. H. Ball & Co.'s blk c Midnight, 4 years....... 105 
18. M. H. Sanford’s b f Salina, 4 years........... 106 
19. W. Cottrill’s ch c Frank Ross, 4 years 1 
Ortolan carries the top weight of 116lbs., 
and although his speed is undeniable, we do 
not think he can carry thef impost success- 
fully in front. Midday, with 113lbs., at first 
sight appears dangerous, as it is just’ her dis- 
tance ; she is in splendid condition just now, 
but the weight will be, we think, too much 
tor her. Alroy, 112lbs., would be formida- 
ble, but he seems to have lost his fine speed 
this spring, and his day will come later on. 
Mr. Sanford has struck out all his entries 
except Salina, 106lbs., and, if well on the 
day, she ought to carry the Preakness colors 
to victory. Tom Boston has accepted with 
110lbs., but although he won twice out of 
four races last year, the company he beat 
were of too moderate a class to attach any 
merit te the performance, and we summarily 
dismiss him. Midnight and Frank Ross have 
each 105lbs., but the former is a rank bad 
one ; the latter, however, is a neg of a difte- 
rent class. He is a fine-looking horse, and 
won a race at New Orleans in 1:47. His 
clever trainer, Col. Patterson, has got him in 
superb fix, and we think highly of his 
chance. Wine Sap carries 1081bs. she is in 
splendid order, but a trifle too fine drawn, 
and we do not judge her good enough to beat 
Mary Louise, at 102Ibs.; the latter looking 
and going remarkably well at this time. Sue 
Ryder is favorably in with 92lbs., and as 
Colonel McDaniels has struck out Tubman, 
he must think well of her chance, and she 
will have the assistance of Eastern Star, 
100lbs., to make the an, at a good 
pace. Messrs. Hunter and Travers have 
Buckden, 88Hbs., and Alarm, 90lbs., in the 
race, but we hear the latter has made such 
great improvement since last year that it is. 
probable he will be reserved for the Belmont 
Stakes, and that the Annerswood stable will 
be represented in the handicap by Buckden, 
a fine-looking and highly-bred colt. Blenk- 
iron will do battle for Mr. Withers’ stable, 
and, from his Saunterer and Kingston blood, 
he ought to be very fast. His forelegs, how- 
ever, are light in bone below the knee, and 
we do not think he will catch the judge’s 
eye first, although he may be among the first 
three at the finish. Mr. Crouse, who won 
this race last year with Chilicothe, will be 
represented by Rounder, a four-year-old with 
98lbs. only, but his running last year showed 
him to be a moderate horse. e think the 
race will lay between Salina, Frank Ross, and 
Mary Louise, and of this lot we prefer Salina, 
if this prevailing rumor of her having gone 
amiss should not prove true. 

* The Belmont Stakes for boned hain 
$100 entrance, h.f. with $1,500 added; the 





closed with fifty-nine entries; a falling ofl 
The probable starters this year are W. Jen- 


Daniels and Hubbard, from Col. McDaniel’s 
stable; F. Morris’s »t. Patrick; D. Hurness’ 
Meteor; Hunter and Travers’ Alarm; D. 
Sweepstakes and Magnolia; A. Belmont’s 
Woodbine; J. F. 
Chamberlin’s Brennus; J. Morrissey’s Geu- 
seric, and J. W. Pennock’s Brother to James 
B. Conolly, Cape Race, in consequence of 
his winning at New Orleans and Memphis, 
is the first favorite for this event. He is a 
grand looking colt, with plenty of length, 
and a splendid galloper, but some Judges 
think that his Southern campaign will have 
rendered him a trifle stale. He certainly 
looks fine drawn, by the side of many of his 
competitors, that have scarcely had time 
enough to get a thorough preparation, with- 
out being forced in their training; we believe 
that he is certain to be in the first flight if 
not the actual winner. Col. McDaniel’s shows 
a bold front with Joe Daniels and Hubbard. 
The former a short time ago had cracked heels 
but is now all right again. Hubbard is won- 
derfully improved on his two-year-old form, 
and has trained on satisfactorily. Which of 
the two will represent the Colonel's interests, 
is known only to himself. One thing is cer- 
tain, that the horse that beats the best of the 
pair will win the race. Meteor has been 
treely backed of late, but he so repeated 
disappointed his stable last year that we shall 
not trust him this journey. It is rumored, 
apparently, on good authority, that Gray 
Planet has not been doing well of late, and 
has been stopped in his work, and it is further 
alleged that Wade Hampton, his stable com- 
panion, has proved himself the better of the 
two. If this is really so, we shall expect to 
see that sou of Asteroid represent Mr. Bel- 
mont’s stable on Saturday next. Alarm was 
a good two-year-old, and we hear has vastly 
improved, but although turfmen would re- 










































































o5|#nother bout will scarcel 





ieee to see the colors of Messrs. Hunter and 
‘ravers victorious, we do not think the Bel- 
mont Stakes will go to the Annerswood 
stable this year. Of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
| Renee but little is known, except that he 


bs.!is a fine looking well bred colt, but Master 


| John can scarcely expect tofcarry off this 
important stake at the first time of asking. 


RS — a Oaks has wintered wonderfully 
well, 


and if the reports of a trial she made 





gg | On Sunday last are true, we might see her in 
90 | the first 


ight at the finish. But we doubt 


| whether she will not be kept rather for the 
gg | Ladies’ stake. Mr. Morrissey’s Genseric is a 


slashing colt, but he is backward in his pre- 
paration, and although he has a better turn 
of speed than he is given credit for, we doubt 
his staying the distance. “ The Philosopher” 
has done so much waiting of late years, that 
upset him. St. 
Patrick, belonging to Mr. Morris, is a good 
nag and has wonderfully thickened, but we 
think the company will be too good for him. 
A whisper from the Jersey shores might, 
however, give him a permanent place in the 
betting. Summing up, we think the race 
will lay between Cape Race, the best of Col. 
McDaniel’s pair, and Wade Hampton, and 
that the first named will be the winner. . 

The third event is a dash of a three- 
quarters of a mile, for a purse of $400, and 
the fourth a steeple chase for a purse of 
$800. As the entries for these two events 
were not made until Friday, we canrot 
speculate upon them. 


-——— >- -—- — 
The International Boat Race. 


No more auspicious time could have been 
chosen for the contest between the Atalantas 
and the London Rowing club, than the 
week that intervenes between the Epsom and 
Ascot races. The London season is then at 
its height, and no doubt but that the attend- 
ance on the Thames on the day of the race 
will be of the most brilliant character. As 
ey the affair is but slightly commented upon 

n the London papers, because the event is so 
hugely overshadowed by that of the Derby, 
but when the Epsom week comes to an end, 
and the crews are in such active training as to 
enable the critics to guage their respective 
style and merit, the columns of the journals 
will be filled with their doings. As yet the 
Atalantas have produced a very favorable 
impression, the Pall Mall Gazette pronounc- 
ing their rowing as simply perfection, but it 
is thought that the crew are light in compari- 
son with their adversaries, and that the work 
they are doing is not severe enough for such 
an arduous struggle as the distance between 
Putney and Mortlake presents. The English 
crew is now compose of F. 8. Gulston, the 
captain of the club; A. de Lande Long, 

illiam Stout and John B. Close. Stout pul 
stroke: Lande is next at No.3; Gulston pulls 

No. 2, and Close bow. 

The following is an estimate of the present 
weights of the twocrews: 

LONDQN. St. Lbs. ATALANTA. 


1. John B. Close... .. B.S ££ BR Oeee...... 10 18 

2. F. 8. Gulston..... 1113 2. A. Handy.... 913 

3. A. De'Lande Long.12 0 3. T. Van Raden...11 4 
W. Stout (stroke)..12 8 


Russell Withers 
(Stroke).......21 
In forming a comparison between the two 

crews it is necessary to state that it will take 

some time before the London men will be able 
to row with that precision of style which so 
much conduces to ensure success. Mr. Close 
is a Cantab, but he has been a member of the 

London Rowing Club since some time, but he 

is more accustomed to the Cam style of run- 

ning than that of the Thames. But although 
there is no doubt of his being one of the most 

efficient oarsmen in England, there is such a 

dissimilarity between the two methods that 

it will take time to get the crew into smooth 
working order. It is a great compliment to 
the Atalantas, that having seen them at prac- 
tice, the London Rowing Club have thought 
it necessary to select the very best men at 
their command, a fact that shows conclusive 
ly what thorough adepts the English are, in 
availing themselves of every chance to en- 
sure success, But, besides this dissimilarity 
of style, the Londoners have a still greater 
difficulty to contend with. They have never 
yet rowed on the Thames with fours, without 

a coxswain, and with the sudden turnsof the 

river, and the varying eddies and sweep of the 

tide, they will not have such an advant 
over the Atalantas as they otherwise would 
have possessed, as the latter are naturally 
adepts in this method of steering. 

At latest advices, the English crew was 
doing some very hard work, but their style 
did not elicit great praise, although it is con- 
fessed that they are the sirongest crew the 
club could have got together. The Atalantas 
are now favorably criticised. At first the all- 
pervading notion was that the crew was too 
light and that their style of pulling, though 
rapid, was a trifle weak, not to say feeble, 
compared with the heavier and more slogging 
style of the Thames racing boats. This idea 
has worn off a little now. The Thames pco- 
ple having got accustomed to a style that 
was new to them, are by no means sure that 
the Americans will not make a good race of 
it. Their idea is—and it is warranted by ob- 
servation—that the Atalantas have never yet 
really put on their best pace. They have pad- 
dled about and rowed gently and prettily 
without bringing into play a racing rate of 
stroke. That this is true may be taken for 
van from the fact that the crew is already 
ight Ts > to row, and that too much wor 
would be 


St. Lhe. 


accustomed racing form. Their rowing 1s’ 
almost automatic in its regularity, but the 
stroke is short, the hold of water light, and 
there is a perceptible hang on the feather, 
which, of course, would not be permitted in 
actual racing. They steer their boat well, but 
will require to get a higher speed than any 
yet displayed to be able to keep pace with a 
fast four of the London. About thirty-six to 
the minute is the present rate of stroke. It 
will, of course, be increased to forty or more 
in rowing, and then the results of that race 
will show whether this rapid and light stroke 
or the long and slower ull is really the more 
effective over a four-mile course. 
The betting on the event is as yet but of 
a trifling description, at the odds of about 
two to one on the London crew, but as the 
day approaches and the public interest be- 
comes more centered in the match, specu- 
lation will assume much more important 
dimensions. The crew was anxiously ex- 
pecting the arrival of their new boat by 
steamcr from New York, which, however, 
arrived in such a damaged condition through 
lack of care in packing, that they will be un- 
able to make use of it, and must consequently 
look to Biffin, an English builder, to supply 
their wants. 
The Atlantas have shown great pluck in 
thus traversing the ocean to contend with the 
most powerful rowing club in England, and 
if they manage to effect a victory it will be 
so much the more to their credit. And should 
they even have to yield the palm in this con- 
test they may profit by the experience gained 
in foreign waters, and if, as likely, the Lon- 
don club send a representative crew.to this 
country, they may succeed in reversing the 
decision. In any case their courageous ex- 
ample will impart great animation to rowing 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
the more so as there is a growing fondness 
for these aquatic sports that needs but little 
stimulus, to render rowing the most popular 
amusement of the day. 

ae 8. 


Athletic Sports. 


It is reported that the Champion Athletics of Scot- 
land, Dinnie and Fleming, will visit this country this 
summer, and will take part in the Caledonian Games 
in New York and at several Western cities. To those 
who have not seen the coming men, some account of 
them, their physique and the feats they have accom- 
plished, may be found interesting. Duxnre was born 
at Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, and is thirty-four years of 
age. He stands 6 feet in his stocking, weighs 201 
pounds, measures 46'¢ inches round the chest, 15 
inches round the arm, % inches round the thigh, and 
16% inches round the calf of the leg. FusMrne is a 
native of Tullymet, Perthshire, and is thirty years of 
age. He is 5 feet 11 inches in height, weighs 200 
pounds, measures 423g inches round the chest, 14 
inches round the arm, 23 inches round the thigh, 
and 15%; inches round the calf. It will thus be seen 
that they are both men of splendid physical propor- 
tions, and the best of their doings on record prove 
that their muscular gifts are cultivated to the utmost. 
It must be noticed that in the feats undernoted, a 
fair stand behind the mark in throwing the hammer 
is to be always understood, and in putting the stone 
the instances are mentioned in which they made use 


6| of the legitimate hop. At Tillicoultry, Diynus threw 


a 22 pound hammer 101 feet; at Bremar, a 27 pound 
hammer} 84 feet 10 inches, and at Aberdeen, a 16 
pound hammer 134 feet. In putting the stone, Dinniz, 
standing, reached a distance of 31 feet 7 inches, at 
Bremar, with a 28 peund stone; at Perth, with a hop 
of 7 feet 6 inches, a distance of 39 feet 1 inch, witha 
22 pound stone, and under the same conditions 
at Aberdeen, a distance of 48 feet 3 inches, with 
a 16-pound stone. At Inverary he threw a 56-pound 
weight by the ring 27 feet 3 inches. At both 
Montrose and Turriff he made a high leap of 5 feet 
11 inches, at Dunoon a long leap of 19 feet 9 inches, 
and at Leven, a hop step and leap of 43 feet 6 inches. 
Fleming has reached 90 feet with a 22-pound hammer. 
At Bremar he threw a 27-pound hammer 75 fect 10 
nches, and at Aberdeen a 16-pound hammer 114 feet 
3inches. In putting the stone Fleming reached 33 
feet with a 28-pound etone at Glen Isla, 39 feet 6 inches 
with a 22-pound stone at Crieff, and 46 feet 11 inches 
with a 16-pound etone at Aberdeen, in each case tak- 
ing advantage of the hop. He has made, at Coupar 
Angus, a high leap of 5 feet 7 inches, a long leap of 
18 feet 6 inches, and hop step and leap of 40 feet 6 
inches. 

Both have taken first prizes in throwing the ham- 
mer, putting the stone. tossing the caber, throwing 
weights, wrestling, high leap, long leap, hop, step 
and leap, flat and hurdle races, vaulting, holding out 
weight on palm of hand, dancing reels, Highland 
fling and Ghillie Callum, putting up dumb-bells, rifle 
shooting, walking, drawing sweer tree, and others. 
Dinnie has gained in all 2,124 first prizes, besides eighty 
gold and silver medals, twelve silver cups, etc. 
Fleming has gained upward of 700 first prizes, thirty 
gold and silver medals, besides belts, brooches. etc. 

—__>——_——_ 


Rifle Practice. 


The National Rifle Association, of which Gen. 
Burnside is President, is advertising for a tract of 
land about 3,600 feet by 1,200 feet.@evel and cleared, 
with hill, wood or water at north or east extremity, 
near railroad or ferry, and within one hour of the 
City Hall. The object of this application is appar- 
ent to all, and we trust the Association may obtain 
what is required, so that our National Guard can be 
made practically as well as theoretically conversant 
with rifle practice. Great care will have to be exer- 
cised in the choice of the ground. A range of 1200 
yards is of too limited a length, if thousand yard 
shooting is tobe allowed. Half the ranges in Eng- 
land, except those laid out by the Government, were 
rendered liable to injunctions through the danger of 





ely to reduce them below their] stray and ricochet shote. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE « CoO, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 








BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & CO.,, 
A Lu Street, & 41 Lomparp Srreet, Lonpon. 
TIENRY CLEWS & CO., 

32 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO,, 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 
JOHN BLOODGOOD « CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 

12 WALL STREET. 
WILLARD, MARTIN & 
. BACH, 

11 BROAD STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


EF. BADGER. 











“CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN. 
FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Fripay P, M., May 31, 1872. 

Affairs in Wall street continue in a very 
quiescent state, the unexpected announcc- 
ment of the reduction of the Bank of Eng- 
land discount rate to 4 per cent. producing 
but a ripple on the financial surface. In Lon- 
don the eftect of this reduction was neutra- 
lized by the fear that the Alabama Treaty 
would result in failure, and consequently the 
English funds and American securities were 
lower, while on this market foreign exchange 
grew firmer in tone, and the gold market only 
fell off 1g per cent. It is believed that-what- 
ever will be the result of the present nego- 
tiations, there will be but little change in the 
financial outlook. The money market con- 
tinues to work easily at 5 and 6 per cent, and 
prime endorsed paper is discounted at 7 and 
8 per cent. with exceptions at even a lower 
rate. Gold is firm at 114 and 1g, and foreign 
exchange is at 10953 and 34 fur 60 days, and 
11014 and 5g for short sight. Governments 
are steady and stocks are dull under lin.ited 
transaction. 

The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 





May 24. May 31. 
American Gold........... 135 @— 144@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western @ — 1084@ — 
Aa eee 69D 69% 68%@ 687% 
Erie preferred .......... @ — S4y@ Ry 
is niga 1254@ 127 10%@ 223 
Tilinois Central.......... 137 @ 1 -- = 
eee HWE 9h 95',@ WY 
Michigan Central........ 116%@ 117 118 @ — 
N. Y. Central and H..... wy~a — ur _ 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip..... WBWY@ 935 R64 — 
Northwestern............ T5@ T55s Bx~@ — 
Northwestern ci nas 46 @— 934@ 93% 
48 @ 48% 46%@ 4746 






. TK@ — Bb @— 
1 @— 9 @n 
1114@ — 1104@110% 
@— —~ ns 
5B @ — Sha — 
St. --- BH@ 9 B4@ — 
Union Pacific....... --. 0 @— 38%@ 387% 
Wabash and W.......... T5X%@ — T54@ 753, 
Western Union. ... TTk@ — DEA — 
Adams Express.......... MT @ WY mw @mM 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 804@ — % @B 
U, S. Express............ - @— Rl @ SlY¥ 
Welle, Farao........ .... @ — 5S4@ 8h 


Northern Pacific Railroad, of which a state- 
ment is to be found in another column. This 
important work is being prosecuted with in- 
creased vigor, and the experience gained in 
the construction of the present trans-conti- 
nental railroad, presages a similar success to 
the Northern Pacific. 

The cable brings the important intelligence 
that the Bank of England minimum discount 
rate was reduced to four per cent. A reduc- 
tion was not unexpected although it was 
thought here that the rate would be changed 
from 5 to 4! per cent. instead of to 4 per 
cent. The advance three weeks ago from 4 
to 5 per cent. was influenced by a desire on 
the part of the bank to check the drain of 
gold from London to Germany, the Berlin 
government having at that time began taking 
gold out of the Bank, and to replenish the 
coin reserve of the Bank. Both of these ob- 
jects have undoubtedly been accomplished, 
the latter chiefly by receipts of gold from 
New York. Since the 15th of April the 
shipments from here have been about eigh- 
teen million dollars. The Berlin Government 
is still hoarding and recoining gold. The 

nks in Germany, however, are strong, and 
have a large surplus. They now have £35,- 





860,000 of coin and bullion against £20,380,- 

000 in July, 1870, showing an accumulation 

of £15,480,000 since the late war. — This 

amounts to about 50 per cent. of their liabili- 

ties. The Bank of Prussia alone holds £13,- 

000,000 more coin and bullion than in July, 
1870, it having now £27,000,000 with liabili- 

ties of £43,700,000. Its required reserve is 
30 per cent., or about £14,700,000. It is 
likely, therefore, that the late advance of one 
per cent. in the minimum discount rate of the 
Bank of England has practically transferred 
coin from Germany to London, although, as 
we said, the principal London receipts have 
undoubtedly been from this country. It is 
not unlikely that the unfavorable prospects 
of the Washington Treaty, the chances now 
being that it will be lost, may have had some 
influence in effecting the reduction in the 
rate. For if the Treaty fails we shall be 
obliged this summer to liquidate a larger 
share of our foreign indebtedness by ship- 
ments of gold, as a less amount of our secu- 
rities will be wanted in the foreign markets, 
and accordingly the Bank of England can 
count on a further replenishment of its coin 
reserve from here, even with its rate one per 
cent. lower than for the past three weeks. 
—Evening Post. 


MARITIME INsSURANCE.—Probably no in- 
terest is more important in the development 
and progress of a nation than a well arranged 
system of marine insurance, as by its potent 
aid enterprises which it would be rash and 
reckless to undertake otherwise, become not 
only possible, but generally prudent and pro- 
fitable. Hegce it promotes and developes 
commerce to an extent which, without its in- 
fluences, would be impossible. Probably the 
most perfeet system for the successful and 
economical prosecution of maritime under- 
writing yet devised is that plan of which the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company of this 
city is the representative, as by its process not 
only the most thorough protection is secured, 
but the benefit is obtained at the exact cost of 
the hazard, the policy-holders incurring no 
responsibility beyond the amount of the pre- 
mivm paid on their respective risks. Of 
course, consummate skill is required on the 
part of the management in order to graduate 
the — of the different risks in the many 
ports and avenues of commerce, so as to 
equalize all according to the perils of naviga- 
tion, and so that all may share as nearly as 
practicable, equally and fairly in hazards to 
which their special ventures extend. The 
policies of the company are guarantied by 
its immense cash assets, shown by its adver- 
tisements to be over ten millions of dol- 
lars, which sum was obtained by the accumu- 
lation of premiums, and is represented by 
certificates given to the payers of premiums, 
from their share of the rates unexpended for 
loss. These certificates are transferable, 
draw interest, and are as merchantable as any 
bank or other stock contributed by capital. 

The rates of premium charged by the “ At- 
lantic Mutual” for a number of years seem 
to have been graduated with great nicety, in 
view of the annual dividend returns to the 
policy-holders. By a published account we 
observe the rates of premiums have been as 
follows since the year 1843 : 


1843—33 p.ct. 1853—16p.ct. 1863—40 p. ct. 


1844—40 1854—20 “ 1864—40  * 
1845—24 “ 1855-30 “ 1865-35 ‘“ 
1846—12 “ 1856-10 “ 1866-20 “ 
1847—30 “ 1857-30 “ 1867—30 “ 
1848—36 “ 1858-40 “ 1868—40 “ 
is49—34 “ 1859-35 “ 1869—40 “ 
1850—40 “ 1860-35 “ 1870-55 “ 
1851—35 “ 1861—80 “ I1s71—40 “ 


1852—40 “ 1862—40 “ 

The ratio of expenses or hazards vary from 
one-sixth of one per cent. to twelve, and at 
times even as high as twenty per cent.; thus 
it must be conceded that rare ability and ripe 
experience are required in equalizing liabili- 
ties in order to have each policy-holder 
bear his exact responsibility, and at the same 
time receive his precise amount of premium 
earned. Taken as a whole, this system, from 
an extended experience, has proven to be as 
near perfection as it is possible to arrive in 
human transactions; and the extensive pa- 
tronage received by the Atlantic Mutual 
Company is conclusive evidence that its con- 
ducture meets the approval of our mercantile 
public. 

A Great Ratway ENTERpPRIse.—The 
commissioners appointed to construct the 
Inter- Colonial Railway, connecting the 
eastern with the western provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada, have presented their 
annual report, through the Minister of Public 
Works, to Parliament. From the report, 
which sets out in detail the expenditure, the 
progress made on each section of the work 
and the fullest particulars in regard to this 
important public undertaking, it appears that 
the total expenditure has amounted to $8,641,- 
103, of which $5,075,411 has been made 
during the fifteen months embraced in the 
report. A large amount of work during the 
fifteen months was done by means of employ- 
ing a large staft of men during the short 
working season. All the contracts for the 
twenty-three sections into which the work is 
divided were being prosecuted, and so rapidly 
were some of the sections being completed 
that the commissiorers confidently anticipate 
the completion by the end of the year of a 
total length of 204 miles, all of which will | 
be in first-class condition to carry traffic, viz: 
Riviere du Loup to Metepediac road, 86°/ 





miles; Pansic Junction to Amherst, 42, 





miles; Amherst to Truro, 7514 miles. The 
contracts entered into for rolling stock are 
for 42 engines, 250 box freight cars, upwards 
of 300 platform cars and some first and 
second-class cars. The total cost of manage- 
ment has been $70,645; for engineering ex- 
penses, $857,203; but considerable reductions 
had recently been made in the engineering 
staff; for right of way and expenses con- 
nected therewith, $211,979, and on Moncton 
workshops, $57,315. The commissioners 
state that the whole of the works have been 
executed in a very thorough and substantial 
manner, and it is believed that there is no 
railway upon this continent upon which the 
masonry will be superior to it, if it equals 
that upon the Inter-Colonial. They have 
every expectation that the line will be in run- 
ning order by the end of 1873. 


Beet Roor SuGar.—The great success 
which has attended the Beet Sugar industry 
in France and Germany, would seem to war- 
rant the assumption that, if properly under- 
taken, the same industry could be made 
profitable in this country. The experiments 
that have thus far been made in this countr 
with the Sugar Beet culture, have met wit 
little success, if we except California, where 
it has been demonstrated the business can be 
profitably carried on. Yet the failure in 
other States seems to have resulted from lack 
of experience or bad management. Experi- 
ments have been made by the Agricultural 
College at Amherst, Massachusetts, and with 
such gratifying results as to suggest the for- 
mation of a company with ample capital to 
undertake the growth of the Sugar Beet 
upon a large scale. President Clark, of that 
institution, has given some interesting and 
suggestive information as to what might be 
expected from such an undertaking. He is 
confident, from actual experiments, that the 
Sugar Beet can be grown in Massachusetts 
at $4 per ton, against $4 and $4.50 per ton in 
Germany. It has been demonstrated that 
Beets can be raised and delivered at the fac- 
tory in Illinois at $2.60 per ton; and in Cali- 
fornia the Alvarado Company expect to get 
a supply for their factory at that price. In 
Wisconsin, the price is from $4 to $4.50 per 
ton. Massachusetts, it is stated, expends 
annually for Sugar $5,000,000, being, of course, 
dependent upon a foreign supply. Thirty 
factories, with « capital of $100,000 each, in 
the opinion of President Clark, would easily 
supply the State. 80,000 acres of land, weil 
tilled, would produce the roots, and the labor 
of 3,000 men for a year would do all the 
work in the field and factory. This industry, 
moreover, would give employment to a large 
number of laborers, in the fall and winter, 
when their services are not required in the 
field, thus nearly doubling their productive 
year. This would secure a sufficient number 
of laborers in the summer for the farmer. 
The drawbacks to the introduction of this 
manufacture are, that it requires a large out- 
lay for machinery, and the co-operation of a 
considerable number of farmers in order to 
give the requisite amount of material; but 
where this co-operation can be secured, it 
would be equally beneficial to the farmer and 
manufacturer. ‘It is probably only a question 
of time when this industry, which has been 
so successful in Continental Europe, will be 
carried on here with equal success. 

A Britiuiant Suaecestion.—The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Times suggested 
a solution of the difficulty with Eagland, evi- 
dently inspired by the very highest authority 
at the capital. We say evidently, because 
there is only one person in Washington from 
whom it can be imagined to come, and that 
is the same eminent magistrate who discov- 
ered and announced to the American people 
some three years ago that our chief source of 
national wealth lay in the gold mines of Cali- 
fornia, and that as long as we retained pos- 
session of that “strong box,” we need never 
fear national decline. It is, of course, wrong 
to treat the 7imes as the organ of the admin- 
istration, and we shall carefully refrain from 
doing so, but the suggestion to which we 
refer could only have come from one quarter. 
The suggestion is that “there are ready for 
introduction into Congress, the moment it is 
known that Great Britain abrogates the Treaty 
half a dozen projects for collecting the Ala- 
bama claims by levies on British shipping 
and commerce. Difterential duties and ton- 
nage taxes would soon bring that nation toa 
sense of her obligations throygh the pocket.” 

The bearing of this hint “ lays,” as Cap’n 
Cuttle would say, “in the application on’t.” 
The effect of the imposition of differential 
duties and tonnage taxes is pretty well known. 
They have been tried in England, for the 
purpose of “collecting” from other nations, 
and fora time they gave great relief to the 
national feeling. It was generally felt among 
Englishmen in the last century that naviga- 
tion laws were patriotic and noble statutes 
which established the commercial cupremacy 
of Great Britain. It was found, however, 
in the course of time that these diflerential 
duties and tonnage taxes, although levied on 
foreign shipping, were invaribly paid by the 
British consumer in increased prices. When 
this was discovered, the British consumer be- 
gan to grumble, and at last grumbled so much 











that the taxes were taken off. It is hardly 
likely that this medieval system can be re- 
vived in the United States to-day. It is, how- 


gogues at Washington ; and the fact that the 
people are continually threatened with it, is 
one more illustration of the gross ignorance 
of their representatives.—Leening Post. 





General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 














STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 


2 ’ 
| Bid. | Ask. 





U.S. Obligations, __ 





1. S. Se, 74 reg... 

1. S. 5s, "74 coup. 
U. 8. 68, 81 coup 

TE css. Wes 

U. 8. Ga, 5-208, 62 coup.............. 
J. 8. 6a, 5-208, °64 coup... ......... 
U. 8. 6a, 5-208, °65 coup.............. 
U. 8. 68, 5,Ws, 67 coup.............. 
U, 8S. 6, 5-208, "68 coup.............- 
J, 8. 5s, 10-408, coup.... ..........+. 


State Bonds. 


New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 
o coupon o 
do _ 6s canal Joan 1872 

Tis chen enki cd Cosseess toxn 

do er era se é 

Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em..... 





















California 7s, 'T7......... 0... 
Georgia 6s, "72 coupon. . 
do ‘%e,new....... g 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, °70. eee 
Louisiana 68....:....... Fes 
A Serer ai ee 
Michigan 6s, "73—'83............... 1 toe 
ee a ree | Mid Mig 
“va 8 ae YB 3% 
SN ae 306 32h 
do 68 new.... ww 21 

ER Ec icccwhsweee-cncaupesewest ease eves 

South Carolina @s.................... )} ozee 

Tennessee 68.......... woe] See TY 
o new Bonds. | Td. 3B 

Virginia ‘65........ .| en nO 

o new Bonds.. eof. os 60 
| t 
' 
Railroad Bonds, | 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....| . 1024 a 
Alt. & T. Haute let mortgage........ 9936 
° 2d mortgage pref.... a1 yes 

Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...) 43 

Buflalo, N. Y. & Erie ist mort....... 7% | 400° 

Central Pacific Gold Bonds..........| 104% | 10436 

Chic. Burl. & Quiney 8, lst morts..| —... 

Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund....... : pat 
do lst mortgage...... Be 101g 17 
do DL dcakes. sssenes ay v7 

Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort.... ae “ 

Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...| 10: 0 ee 

SS eee 101 slope 

Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s.......) 14 1044 

Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F... ae 97 

do eee OE | GBI 

Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund.......) 1°83 os 

Col. Chic. & Ind, Central let mort...) 903g % “9° 

do 2d mort...| 7% ay 

Del. Lack & West. 1st mort......... 101 02 

do DER ccccevessl Sie 

Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort... .. | sgt 6 

Erie 1st mort. extend................| 1 ‘ 

SS ae eee a es 

Galena & Chic. ext. ................ ae 5) 

do @@ mort........ .... 99 Wg 

Great Western Ist mort., “88........ | Wig “7 
do 2d mort., 93..........]  BMig : 

Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr..| (no : 

Hann, & St. Joseph convert......... | Oy ‘Rig 

Harlem 1st mort. 7#......... { 109 rr 


do 1st mort. and Sinking Fund. ang ae 
Hudson River 7e 2d_ mort. °85...... ree 
Tllinois Central % °75..... . 2.2... - : 
Lack. & Western ..... PerGicrseiel & 2 
Michigan Central 8#, 1882 7 ne 
Mich. South. & N. L. is Sink Fund...| so 





oO o 2d mort..... | 98 = 
Morris & Essex Ist mort........... 10314 a 
mort.............) Ys in” 
New Jersey Central 2d mort....... 
do RE Wig 103° 
New York Central 6s, °83............ 52 7 
do 6s, Sub’n..... 
do te ee Ol 
New York & New Haven ¢ uz 100 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort.. oseet SS Oo 
do consol..... 07% “on 
acne: cencsnas sunbesincecvcest Se oes 
Pittsh. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort..." | 105 jaan 
do 2d mort 20536 


-— we. Be. ass — ‘ 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar, 498 101% 
Pac. E. B. cuar. by Missouri... .. || ieee 
uincy & Tol, Ist mort. "90 
Readin, wher 
St. Louis & tron Mountain.......... 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony.... 
do Ist mort. ext .... 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s, . 
do Land Grants, 7% 
do Income, 10s8............ 
Alt. & Terre Haute........... 
do BUOEITION, ... ceccesees 
Boston, Hartford & Erie 
Chicago & Alton 


o 
Chicago & N. 
a preferred 


o 

Chicago & Rock Island 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...... .... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg........ 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central 
Del. Lack. & Western 
Dubuque & Sioux City 
Erie... 


do 
Hannibal & St. Joseph 
do preferred 
Harlem 














ao __ preferred 
Joliet & Chicago 
aa. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. . 
Marietta & Vincin. Ist preferred 















do 2d preferred 12 ” 
Michigan Central............... tiny | °° 
Milwaukee & St. Paul........ | HT, “BT 
0 preferred... .. : 78 ins 
TO a ree 45, u% 
New Haven & Hartford.............] 2... 7 
PELE ree eee ‘ 2971 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...... "Mig o7 $ 
do S rip Certificate...... . W3 93 








Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co................... 42 | 4 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co... .., | 46 
Delaware & Hudson Canal . 

Pennsylvania Coal Co........ 
Spring Mountain Coal 





Miscellaneous, 
Atlantic Mail 


Se . a : 
| ever, a plan very dear to a number of dema-| Boston Water Power 6%) 44 


MN irc secescvseccessecced Oh oes 
ams Exprese........ eisecsieens bo 
Wells, Fargo Express 


American Express.... 
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THE 


70-30 GOLD LOAN. 


The Large sales of Northern Pacific 7-30 
Gold Bonds show their popularity with in- 
vestors, and we recommend them to the pub- 
lic because of their ABSOLUTE SAFETY, 
both as a first-class Railroad Security and a 
Real Estate Mortgage on Lands worth twice 
the amount of the proposed Loan. 


The Bonds have thirty years to run—pay- 
able, principal and interest, in Gold—exempt 
from United States Tax to the Holder—are a 
first and only mortgage on the Road and its 
earnings, and upon 50,000,000 acres of land— 
mainly agricultural, timbered, and mineral. 


The United States Government has made 
secure the payments of the Bonds by this 
ample Land Grant. 


The Bonds are issued in denominations of 
$100 to $10,000 Coupon and Registered, and 
are sold at par and interest in Currency. 


All marketable securities received in ex- 
change. 


Maps, pamphlets, and full information will 
be furnished on application to Banks and 
Bankers, agents for the loan throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


‘ Banking House 
Or 


HENRY CLEWS &'CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
ither Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent, interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of* Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwarés 
on 


The Imperial! Bank, 


) 
Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co , ¢ London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world, 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 


Charleston, S.C. 

ge Uscunrnent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cow, LAN» WARRANTS, Excuance, &c., &c., Bougnt 
and sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Caretully Exe 
ented 

¢~ Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
aud remitted for promptly. 

t ConnesronvpeNts of this house, may rely 
spon having their business attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch, ; Vee: 

New York Cornesronpents: HENRY CLEWS 

CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anpb 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MALL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND MISSISSIPPI STEAMSHIP 
LITE. 
Sailing Weekly. 
Isne Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
ti nent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 


Messrs, Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
yd on William Tapscott and Co., Od Hall, Liverpool. 
Va-scneers forwarded to all the Western States or 


anada at lowest rates 
Vir fortt er particnlare, apply to 
TAVSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. 
%6 Sonth Street, New Ycrk, 








Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 
are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Secured as they are " a first mortgage on 
the road, land grant, franchise and equip- 
ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- 
mand at once a ready market. 

A liberal sinking fusd provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in GoLp. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Pay: ble semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9744 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat- 
ingly recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Wall! Street, New York. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 26, 1872. 


(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, L871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dee., IST1...... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
GOMMNEG, TETB 0 osc covccccccccccccccese 2,033,675 48 


* Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 3ist December, I871.... .. $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
same period............. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$%,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stcks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,105,987 95 
CORTE oncdiccccecesensce senecees 274,345 01 





Total amountof Assets... .......$14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1858 will 
he redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of Pobraaty next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 


payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


JosepH GAILLARD. JR., 
©. A, Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howianp, 
Jostan O. Low, Bens. Bascock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Mnrurn, 
Cuaries H. Russett, Gorpon W. Burnxam, 
Lowe. Ho.sroox, Freperick Cuauncy, 
lt. Warren Weston, Gero. 8S. STEPHENSON, 
Roya. Peps, Wits H. Wess, 
CaLeB Barstow, Suepparp Ganpy, 
A. P. Pits.o07, Francis Skippy, 
Wiinam E. Doper, CHaries P. Burp ert, 
Davip Lang, Cuas H. MarsHaty, 
James Bryce, Wixi E. Bunker, 
Danret S. Minxern, Samver L. Mrreniy, 
Wo. Sturers, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Brake, 
Cuarzes D. Levericu. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


J.D. Jones, 
Cuarves Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Corr, 





J.D. HEWLEDPT, 34 ¥ece-Pres’t 


were issued (in red serip) for gold premiums; such | 


ST.JOSEPHG DENVERCITY) | naxx oon o 


& DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the acvonnt. 

The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
wil: be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission, 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 

As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we aré prepared to execute orders in 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trast wilb entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 

Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & @o., 
SAM'L D. DAVIS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Srreet, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CoNSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us. estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Treland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted, 

JOUN PATON, D Detain 
ARCH. McKINLAY 42°?! 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid fiee of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 

CIRCULAR NOTES — EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 

Railway and other Loans negotiated. Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on 
Deposits, 











SAFE AND PROFITABLE! 





THE; 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY COcs 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
30. Years. 


SEVEN PER :CENT. GOLD BONDS 


AT 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


The Road runs from Buffalo to the Detroit 
River, and is the Eastern link in the new 
Ark Line From BurraLo to Cuicago, and 
has been under construction for about two 
years past by railroad men who have seen 
the necessity for a Steel Rail, Low Grade 
Short Route between the great railroad sys- 
tems which diverge from Chicago, Toledo 
and Buflalo. 

Among the Builders of the Road, by whose 
cash subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have 
already been graded, bridged and made ready 
for the superstructure, a large psrt of the 
steel rails bought, all of the materials for the 
stations, and a part of the equipment pur- 
chased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN PF. 
TRACY, DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM L. 
SCOTT, HENKY FARNHAM, R. A. 
FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Junr., 
B. F. ALLEN, ‘all directors, either in the 
Chicago and Northwest or the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific; GEORGE OP- 
DYKE, of the Midland road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL 
DREW, J. 8. CASEMENT, J. and J. 
STEWART and F. H. WINSTON. 


THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 


either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
Butlalo and Chicago, and will also shorten 
the distance between Tolcdo and Buftalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-s x per cent. of the 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED 
and in running order on or before December 
the 3ist of this year. 


The principal and interest of the bonds 
ure payable esther in New York, London or 
or Franktoit. 


We confidently recommend the bonds to 
all classes of investors. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON 
and FOSTER 


NO. 10 WALL ST., N.Y. 














bai, eee 










